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THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN EARNEST LIFE. 


— 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY W. Rk. MARTIN, °72. 





As he explored the mysteries of the immensity above 
him from the observatories of Mecca and Medina, or the 
lonely watch-towers of Granada, a native instinct led the 
Arabian astronomer to look upon the story of the stars as 
the story of the individual human life. It was no unnatu- 
ral thirsting for the mystic and the weird that prompted 
him to regard Jupiter and Saturn, Mars and Mercury, as, 
in no small degree, the arbiters of human destiny. It is 
natural for us to strive to connect the laws of the external 
world with the governing principles of our own lives, to 
regard the phenomena of the world without as ministering 
to our own individuality. In all our feeling, in all our 
thought self has a potent influence. We value our associ- 
ates as they embody in their lives our idea of the beautiful 
and the good. We prize a truth in the degree in which it 
satisties our individual yearning, in the measure in which it 
aids us in the attainment of our ideal. In the mental cru- 
cible impressions of the physical world often assume differ- 
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ent or altogether new forms. Self-consciousness itself can 
hardly be regarded as an infallible criterion, since the color 
of its facts. is so often determined by peculiar mental con- 
stitution. In the mind, therefore, the self is, if we may so 
speak, not infrequently the tyrant of the not self, admitting 
and banishing, receiving it intact and ruthlessly distorting 
it with infinite caprice. 

The fundamental idea of perfection in character and life 
is the harmonious adjustment of elements originally con- 
flicting. As we strive for this perfection our most serious 
problem is the proper reconciliation of the often rival claims 
of self and the universe without. In the right solution of 
this problem is included the sum of moral obligation. 

It is obvious that the direct advancement of God’s glory 
should be the grand aim of human life. Next in the order 
of duty is the cultivation of « comprehensive charity, and 
the exhibition in our lives of a high philanthropy. Third, 
in the order of duty, (if these obligations can be clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another,) but first, perhaps, in the order 
of time, comes personal culture, ‘We promote immediately 
the glory of God in whose image we are made, by showing 
as fur as we can that the impress of our divine origin is 
not wholly effaced. The service of our fellow-men imposes 
on us a preparatory self-culture. Our characters must 
worthily illustrate our doctrine if the world is to listen to 
us as its Mentors. 

It is fitting, then, that our minds should be earnestly 
directed tq the elevation of personal character and the lofty 
possibilities open to elevated character in the not distant 
future. Iam, therefore, to write of the possibilities of an 


earnest life. 

But, I shall have in mind only the loftiest type, the 
ideal of the earnest life. The struggler for poetic 
fame drinks at the well-head of poesy, forgetting foun- 
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tains less fruitful and less pure. He who would be 
the compeer of the great painters and sculptors of the 
olden time, holds daily converse with the highest art, seek- 
ing his inspiration in it alone. Students, scholars, whose 
whole life should be aspiration embodied in action, should 
tolerate ouly the highest types of thought and feeling. 
What, then, is the ideal of the earnest life ? 

An earnest life is one of concentrated power. Rills of 
strength do not go forth in all directions each struggling in- 
dependently for the attainment of its own petty object. The 
energies of a truly earnest life sometimes burst forth with 
the impetuosity of a mountain torrent, but as the waters of 
a rightly supplied fountain pursue a regular course in their 
ascent, and falling reach the same spot the energies of a 
truly earnest life are exerted in regular channels and tend 
toward the same object. One of the most apposite illus- 
trations we derive from the effeminate and voluptuous 
Antioch. There upon the bank of the Orontes, St. Simeon 
stood upon his pillar in sunshine and in storm for thirty- 
seven years, all his energies absorbed in the vain endeavor 
to purify his soul by an ascetic sanctity. Often did he hear 
the voice of contemptuons pity, often the jeer of the earthly 
minded sophist as the multitudes paused on the way to their 
Bacchanalian revels, but St. Simeon, the Stylite, belonged 
not to the throng of moral pigmies whom the open scoff or 
the covert sneer can swerve from the path of duty. Com- 
passionate Death found him still clinging to the pillar which 
had been the sole companion of his weary pilgrimage. 
Eyery age, every nation, every calling has its examples from 
the early dawn of history to the noonday of recent record. 
An earnest life, is one of concentrated power. 

But we cannot concentrate our power without the pos- 
session of responsive energy. One of Scotland’s most illust- 
rious scholars not many years ago lay racked with fever in 
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a Hungarian inn. In an instant he found himself unable 
to move though still retaining sensation and the power of 
thought. As suddenly as it came the paralyzing influence 
went but not before all preparations had been made for 
burial. David Keith narrowly escaped a living death, 
There, however, were the motor nerves, their delicate organ- 
ism altogether unimpaired. The energy was there but it 
would not respond to will. Importance we estimate by the 
capacity to accomplish or affect results. Where, then, is 
the value of such latent power? Energy is valuable only 
when it may be exerted at the will of its possessor. Earnest- 
ness of life, therefore, involves the exhibition of concen- 
trated power and responsive energy. 

But intense, responsive energy is awakened only by tne 
magic spell of feeling. Energy is the child of enthusiasm. 
As Origen, the Christian father toiled over the sacred record 
in the cheerful play of the noonday’s beam or by the melan- 
choly flicker of the midnight lamp, he felt inspired by an 
enthusiasm that no buffetings of a seemingly outrageous 
fortune could ever quench. Reuchlin felt a burning enthu- 
siasm as well as a sense of solemn responsibility when he 
thought that upon him devolved the task of enkindling in 
northern Europe the genial light of Attic culture and dif- 
fusing among the dark forests of Thuringia, and in the 
deep valleys and rock-bound fastnesses of the Hartz the 
soberer radiance of Roman learning. The invincible energy 
of Martin Luther arose from his enthusiasm as pacing at 
midnight the dark halls of the Wartburg, or moving with 
beneficent hand among the dwellings of the poor, he felt 
that in him under God were centred all the hidden possi- 
bilities of the German reformation. Intensity of feeling 
awoke thé ancient Sibyls to the utterance of oracles seem- 
ingly divine. Combine with concentrated power,. respon- 
sive energy and intense enthusiasm a moral sense keen in 
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the detection of error, and unwearied in its upward prompt- 
ings and we have the essential characteristics of the ideal of 
the earnest life. 

In setting forth its possibilities I shall not quote the trite 
examples so often adduced. We feel that there is a mani- 
fest propriety in clothing a great queen in a garb accordant 
with her dignity. It is right that we should feel repelled 
when we see Truth, a queen whose empire is coextensive 
with the universe and coeval with eternity clad in garments 
threadbare and discolored. I shall strive to accomplish my 
end by describing the sphere in which earnestness may find 
a field of exercise. 

No insignificant portion of this sphere is that wonderful! 
microcosm the individual human nature. There earnest- 
ness may find scope in cultivating individually and reducing 
to harmony the three rival, yet associated elements of our 
being. While we may not seek the physical development 
of a Hercules we should be eager to attain the perfect health 
and elastic activity of Apollo as described in Grecian poetry 
and depicted in Hellenic art. Intellectually man should be 
as admirably developed. His perceptive faculties should 
be keen in the highest degree. He should be able to ob- 
serve facts accurately and fully and make the largest indue 
tions. He should be able to grasp the most recondite prin- 
ciples when enunciated by others and be able to rise from 
them to other truths far grander in their scope. He should 
be inspired with the intensest enthusiasm for the beautiful, 
the good and the true and finally, over every thought of his 
mind and every emotion of his heart, conscience should rise 
supreme, as constant in its action and as true in its function 
as the nerve when it transmits the physical impression. 
Though falling intinitely short of having within it sufficient 
leaven to impart sanctity to its outgrowth, we must grant 
that the monastic principle possesses a kernel of truth. Were 
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we to ignore altogether the rightful claims of society, were 
we to devote all our attention to self-culture in the still se- 
clusion of the primeval forest or the unbroken solitude of 
ua lonely cloister, we might well feel despondent as we thought 
of the degree of exertion required for the accomplishment 
of our ends. As Bunyan’s pilgrim pursued his toilsome 
journey to the Heavenly City he found himself continually 
beset on every hand by the sternest foes. He who aspires 
to the loftiest development of personal character must meet 
und overcome innumerable obstacles. But as Pilgrim was 
animated in his severest struggles by his seraphie visions of 


the unfading glory in store for “ him that overecometh,” we 
may feel inspired as we think of the possibilities to be 
achieved by an earnest life of self-eulture. The voice of 
inspiration has told us to be perfect even as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect. As we wrestle with opposing forces in 
seeking to fulfill this command the right arm of Omnipotence 


is wielded in our aid. In the strength of its might we may 
become divine in the purity of our feeling, the lofty charae- 
ter of our thought and the mghtness of our action. 

In the universe around us earnestness of life has open 
to it lofty possibilities in countless namber. If we live a 
life of contemplation it is a mission of inconceivable gran- 
deur, like Aristotle or Bacon, Martin Luther or Calvin to 
steer the bark of human thought, to hold firm its helm as 
it passes in safety between the Seylla of blind superstition 
and the Charybdis of utter unbelief. If we strive to win 
the laurels of the earnest in the Elysian kingdom where art 
and science hold joint reign, we shall rather be bewildered 
at the number of broad avenues continually opening before 
us than surprised at the narrowness of our pathway. Of 
recent years, for example, metaphysical science has received 
a new and most powerful impulse. Minds of great force 
and remarkable subtlety have devoted their best energies 
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to such research. Here there seems to be a special call for 
earnest seekers of the truth. Many years after John Locke 
had passed away from earth, his Empiricism as further un- 
folded and applied by the metaphysicians of France finally 
resulted in the shocking excesses of the French revolution. 
The Nescience theory as unfolded by Herbert Spencer, the 
Associational Psychology presented in so attractive a form 
by Mill, and the Cerebral Psychology, expounded in Scot- 
land by Bain and in this country by Wright, are having an 
effect only the more baneful because their deleterious in- 
fluence is not generally appreciated. We are told that the 
traveller in northern India, passing a field of poppies, feels 
an almost irresistible desire to lie down by the road-side and 
enjoy the balmy breeze, laden with delicious perfumes. 
Once yielding he lies down to awake in another world, 
Many noble minds who have delighted in the manifold 
charms of divine philosophy, have fallen a prey to the nar- 
cotic influence of these heresies, which, stupefying our re- 
ligious nature, wrest from us the anchor of our great hope. 
Errors of almost equal magnitude are appearing throughout 
the whole domain of art and science. In this age of hypothe- 
sis and theory, the human mind were it unaided from on 
high, would run no small risk of becoming hopelessly be- 
wildered in the labyrinth of conflicting notions. It is the 
office of earnest minds to-day, to strive to act the part of 
Ariadne, giving the silken clew of escape to the Theseus 
wandering amid these mazes. 

If a wise Providence denies us the pleasures of a life of 
scholastic retirement and contemplation, if our energies are 
to be exerted amid scenes of more active toil, earnestness 
still has open to it a sphere marvelous in its compass. If 
we minister to the wants of the soul’s casket, to the needs 
of the beautiful temple in which God has seen fit to en- 
shrine a mind made in his own image we perform a 
function seraphs need not disdain. In showing the beauty 
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of its workmanship, the delicate adjustment of its propor- 
tions, the exquisite finish of all its parts, our reverence for its 
divine Architect isimmeasurably increased. When Antaeus 
trod the earth Hercules was unable to withstand his might, 
but lifting him above the earth Hercules easily slew him, 
Endowed with a physical nature that may raise us heaven- 
ward or drag us earthward, our strength lies not in viewing 
it with an ascetic disregard and living in an atmosphere 
purely aetherial. In that higher sphere whither we all 
journey, bright will be the diadems of those who now tread 
from day to day with self-sacrificing devotion the purlieus 
of the crowded city, the haunts of vice and the dreary abodes 
of gaunt poverty, bearing the balm of healing into homes 
otherwise desolate. Great will be the glory of those who 
by patient toil and successful discovery, convert the groan 
of pain into the glad shout of thanksgiving, the grief of 
those whom fell disease has smitten into victorious paeans, 
And no barren desert flowerless and fruitless is the domain 
of medical science but a tract where every ray is reflected 
from countless jewels of resplendent glory. We are ap- 
pointed to a grand mission if it be our office to show that 
law, in every truth, has her seat in the bosom of God and 
that her voice is, indeed, the harmony of the ages Still 
loftier is the destiny of those who have been appointed to 
be links in the chain of witnesses, proclaiming the pure 
evangel of Jesus Christ amid the marts of busy traffic or in 
the lonely islands of the sea. 

Do we seek glory? It is seen in the halo of translucent 
splendor shed over the humblest career by intensity of as- 
piration and earnestness of life. Would we have happiness ¢ 
It is found in the * energy of the soul.” Would we rise to 
the loftiest manhood’ We mist ascend by the rugged path 
of whole-souled consecration and indomitable earnestness. 
Great is the need, glorious are the possibilities of a truly 


earnest life. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 





*Twas the fairest of months,—it was beautiful June, 

And the birds sang their songs, with the streamlets in tune ; 
The earth in her garments of verdure was dressed, 

And flowers in loveliness bloomed on her breast. 


At the bedside of one in the summer of life,— 
A fair, gentle woman, a fondly loved wife, 
Kind watchers sat sadly with half-bated breath, 
And awaited the step of the angel of death. 


Oh! she had been blooming, and many a trace 

Of beauty yet lingered upon her wan face ; 

The brown eyes were brilliant but seemed to declare 
That the shadows of death would erelong gather there. 


She knew she was nearing that billowy tide 

Whose waters this world from the future divide, 
But she trusted in Him who with tenderness saves, 
And she hoped for a heaven beyond the dark waves. 


But where was her husband ?—why stood he not there 
Near the dear one for whom he had promised to care ? 
He knew not her danger, for ah! he was far 

From his friends“and his home ;—he had gone to the war. 


When there rang a loud call for the sons of the North 
To engage in the conflict he bravely went forth ; 

And well he had fought in that glorious cause, 
Defending our country's old flag and her laws. 


Like lightning toward him the sad messages sped 

With the words, ‘* She is dying,’’ and then, ‘‘She is dead,”’ 
And the days slowly passed, while the mourners at home 
Kept watch for the soldier, and prayed he might come. 


He came not ; and, weeping, they laid her fair clay 

In the earth, thinking often of him far away ; 

Then as sadly they passed from the mounds of the dead, 
New tidings of grief to the mourners were read. 
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Ah! sad was the news for the friends gathered there, 
And heavy the stroke for his kindred to bear ; 

While the sire of the soldier bent down his gray head, 
And wept with the mother of him who was dead. 


While leading his regiment on to the foe, 

At the Petersburg battle, a wound laid him low : 
*Twas mortal ; his part in the conflict was o'er : 
In behalf of bis land he could struggle no more. 


But while he yet lingered, he said, ‘* Tell my wife, 
In a glorious cause I am losing my life : 
I feel that I have not lived wholly in vain 
For the world I now leave or the one I shall gain.” 


And soon his freed spirit had heavenward soared, 
To receive from the Master the Christian's reward ; 
But how little he thought, when his message he said, 
That the wife he had cherished was then lying dead. 


They left him not there mid the scenes where he fought, 

But his corse to the home of his boyhood was brought, 

Where the friends who had loved him, with tears gathered round 
And followed his form to the burying ground. 


The soft, summer air with sad music was stirred, 

And the death-knelling tones of the church-bell were heard : 
They reached the wife's grave, which was laid open wide, 
And they placed her brave husband close down by her side. 


The service was said and the muskets were fired, 

And again from the churchyard the mourners retired : 
But not till themselves overcome by death's power. 
Will they cease to remember the scene of that hour. 


Now over the spot where those silent forms lie, 

A marble shaft points to the mansions on high ; 
And the villagers, showing the stranger the grave, 
Tell the tale of the sleepers,—the fair and the brave. 
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MOUNTAIN INFLUENCE. 


The mountain—bathed in light and wrapped in silence— 
that rears its hoary head far above the mists, and grasps, 
with clear and powerful vision, the shifting scene below— 
along whose rugged sides, blasted by the lightening, furrow- 
ed by the damp, sail the billowy pregnant clouds that trail 
their shadows over the plain - around whose base nestle the 
neat brown cottages—what has been its influence? We 


who believe in the economy of nature must allow that the 
mountain has a purpose and a part to perform. Food and 
raiment are furnished by the plain, has the mountain, for 
man, no utility 7 

It is impossible to estimate the whole influence of a sin- 
gle act; we could scarcely hope to exhaust the influence of 
mountains, within such narrow limits. We can only touch 
those features that are plainly visible 

Mountain influence has been great in history. In the 
successive strata that century has piled on century, we see 
it constantly cropping out, and we need only the genius and 
labors of a future Humboldt or Cuvier to reveal its secrets 
and grasp its laws. Compare the splintered peaks of Asia 
Minor and Armenia, the homes of our ancestors, with the 
burning deserts of Arabia and fertile plains of China, and 
note the difference in national character. Turn overa page 
of history and see the hardy Persian warriors, headed by 
Cyrus, breaking trom the great Altaian chains, upon the ef- 
feminate priest-ridden Medes. Take up the Bible and trace 
the steps of Israel, led by the hand of God from Egypt, a 
valley scooped from a desert, to Canaan marked by lofty 
hills and bold ravines. On the other hand, mighty empire 
like that of Babylon have risen, flourished and crumbled in 
the sands of the lowland, and their sites can hardly be 
identified. Turning to Modern Europe it would be easy to 
multiply examples where mountains and mountain passes 
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have helped to decide the destiny of the world,—how 
for years the mountains of the North, kept beating back 
from Rome the restless tides of Barbarian hordes continually 
pouring against their base,—how the narrow passes of the 
Alps saved Europe repeatedly, from the cruel ravages of 
the Turk and the spiritual supremacy of the “False Prophet.” 
These and others, it is only necessary to name; we need not 
pursue them, 

Admitting, then, that these wild, irregular masses of rock, 
these seeming wastes, are parts of one vast design and not 
without a purpose, let us look more closely at the mission 
of the everlasting hills. We shall find that mountains are 
calculated for “ the delight, the advantage, or the teaching 
of man.” 

Trace with me for a moment the close connection be- 
tween natural scenery and all that adorns and beautifies the 
character of man. Letters, born in the coast range of Phoe- 
nicia, were cradled and reared among the rocks of Greece. 
Art, first saw the light from the top of the Athenian Acro- 
polis. There she grew, and decked her home with forms of 
beauty, the wonder and admiration of a world. Let us 
linger a moment. Soon we learn that the peculiar glory of 
Athens dwells not in the poor hovels that cluster around 
the base, but in those stately, classic temples and living 
statues, that grace the summit of that Acropolis. The pol- 
ished skeptic may love to stroll entranced amid the olive 
groves of Academe, to wander through the Lyceum and 
walk the painted Porch, but the Christian philosopher, with 
truer instinct, wends his way up Mars Hill where Paul threw 
down the gauntlet to the stern, self-righteous Stoic upon one 
side, and the easy, pleasure-loving Epicurean on the other. 
Poetry forsakes the vale and tunes her lyre to sing the 
praise of Mount Olympus. Mountains are treasuries of 
brilliant gems which secular poetry has ever striven to pluck 
and wear upon its bosom. Threads of gold, twined in the 
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fancies of poets, have been gathered among the mountains. 
Many a delicate shadow, many a beam of light, many a dainty 
tinge, has glanced from a sparkling pinnacle and nestled 
among the leaves of poetry. Sacred poetry, wrapped in the 
sublime, loves to muse at dusk along the perilous ledges of 
Palestine ; to measure the yawning abyss of sin or span the 
dome of Heaven. The religious fervor of the Christian 
world is lavished on its sacred hills. Amid the thunders 
of Sinai, the awful Jehovah appeared in the burning bush 
and gave the law of obedience, to Israel. From the hill- 
sides of Judea, he proclaimed the law of mercy and love, 
tothe world. The “ Sun of Righteousness,” that for nearly 
two thousand years has been steadily pursuing its westward 
course, took its rise among the hills of Galilee. ‘“ An ex- 
ceeding high mountain”? was the scene of the mysterious 
Transfiguration, and from the side of Olivet, ‘* Christ as- 
cended to the Father.” 

Liberty and Truth, bleeding from the jealous wounds 
inflicted by the despot, hunted and persecuted in the reek- 
ing vales below, have always found an asylum and a wel- 
come among the Alpine snows. There, they revive and live 
again in their native breezes. Says Washington, “deprive 
me of the remnant of my army, take away the support of 
Congress, but only give me the means to raise my banner 
among the mountains of Virginia, and I will gather around 
me the men who will free America.” 

Mountain scenery has been in the past, and is in the 
present, of the greatest practical advantage to man. It is 
suggestive of noble aims and lofty aspirations. Ambition, 
in great things, is truly noble; when harnessed to the car 
of progress, it becomes a grand moving power in advancing 
the comfort and prosperity of men. But it must be re- 
strained if it would be utilized, lest it burst its banks and 
sweep the*fortunes of men to the blackest ruin. A desire 
to rise above one’s fellows, in power, in honor or in wealth, 
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is of the greatest utility in securing excellence, and raising 
the individual above that false content, which would con- 
sign the race to a lasting sojourn on the fruitless plain of 
mediocrity. We have it on the authority of Bacon, that :— 
* He that seeketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath a 
great task, but that is ever good for the public.” Now let 
such an one remember, that if he would catch and reflect 
the first rays that precede the dawn of a new era, he must 
be found at day-break upon the mountain top. The beacon, 
which would pilot a storm tossed nation into a haven of 
safety, must be kindled upon the top of the lofty light-house. 
The watch-fire, that would warn the valley of a coming dis- 
aster, must be lighted upon the hill sides. 

Again, those aged peaks that frowned, perhaps, upon the 
fall of man, stir within us an awe that sends a thrill of 
emotion through the frame, swelling the heart, choking the 
utterance; and as we stand in the presence of the eternal 
rock, and grow into the spirit of the sublime, unbid the 
thought arises, is this the actual first work of the master: 
are these the very tracings of the pencil of the Great Artist, 
on which we gaze’ And then a sense of our utter little- 
ness sweeps over us, uproots our fond conceits, and casts us 
headlong into the valley of humiliation. We rise, pruned 
of our faults and follies, east off the burdens that impede 
our progress, and make new vows for the future. The moun- 
tain raises us out of self, elevates our aims, infuses into our 
limbs an aspiring activity; we take up the burden of life 
anew, und tread the “ narrow path” once more. It stirs 
within us an enthusiasm which strengthens with age and 


gives an impetus that is resistless. 

Omitting to speak of its physical effects, in collecting 
the mists and precipitating the rain, in modifying climate, 
in providing a shelter in its caves for the homeless outcast 
fleeing from the terrors of the persecutor, we see that moun- 
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tain influence is of the greatest practical advantage: It 
strengthens and steadies the hand, warms and purifies the 
heart, clears and braces the mind and bends the energies to 
noble efforts. 

The special mission of the mountain is that of teacher. 
See with what deference the lesser hills look up to it, as it 
tosses its snow white tresses in the gale and smiles in radiant 
majesty. See how lavishly it scatters hands-full of spark- 
ling crystals upon the shoulders of its companions. Its 
lessons can best be taught among its rocky casques, crested 
with the moaning pine. Let us trace the lesson of the 
crystals. They melt, and trickle in little rills along, dane- 
ing in the sunlight, waltzing round the mosses, skipping 
down the hills, jumping here and there as the sport grows 
bolder, then gathering themselves they roll in glee down 
the steep precipice “ and presently emerge again, in little 
startled gushes and laughing hurries, as if they remembered 
suddenly that the day was too short for them to get down 
the hill.” And now a quiet depth of clear water, it mean- 
ders over the valley, spreading greenery and fertility along 
its banks and seems to say : 

‘* | chatter, chatter, as I go, 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go 
But I go on forever—" 
Ah! there is a deep, pure lesson of content in this; a lesson 
of cheerfulness; a lesson that presses home the importance 
of trifles. 

But stay! see the mountaineer as he trudges up to his 

lonely hamlet, which— 
‘ Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest, 
Of the purple Appenine,’*— 
us Lord Macauley has so graphically described it. With 
what patient expectation he rises from crag to crag until he 
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gains his home where his little ones nestled around him. 
A common danger from the dreaded landslide, a common 
privation, binds this little community in a common love. 
And vet if a belated traveller, knocks at the scanty hamlet, 
there are none more prompt to receive him. They draw up 
a chair for him in the warmest corner, pile on the hard 
earned fagots and bid the stranger drink from the scanty 
vessels of milk. Hospitality flourshes no where better than 
among the mountains. ‘‘ Love, patience, hospitality, faith — 
these things they know.” Ruskin tells a touching incident, 
in his graceful way that gives the key to the mountain char- 
acter. In descending the mountain one evening above 
Montreaux, weary and thirsty, he came to a spring at aturn 
of the path, and stooping down drank long and deeply. 
as he raised his head some one behind him said—I quote 
his language—**Celui que boira de cette eau-ci, aura 
encore soif.’ I turned, not understanding, for the moment, 
what was meant; and saw one of the hill-side peasants, 
probably returning to his chylet from the market place at 
Vevay or Villeneure. As I looked at him with an un- 
comprehending expression, he went on with the verse: 
‘Mais celui que boira de eau que je liu donnerai, n’aura 
jamais soif.” [I doubt if this would have been thought or 
said, by even the most intelligent lowland peasant. The 
thought might have occurred to him, but the frankness of 
address, and expectation of being at once understood with- 
out a word of preparative explanation, as if the language 
of the Bible were familiar to all men, mark I think the 
mountaineer,” 

What means these reachings ont of nature as if she 
would twine her icy tingers among the very stars’ Has 
she no special lesson to teach, embracing all? Yes. Every 
pinnacle, far above sorrow yet not unobserving, seems to 
look down in pity on the woes of man and point him «p- 
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ward. Do you say the upward path is steep and laborious ? 
The road to power and fame is upward! Grapple with 
difficulty and gain new energy from the encounter. Up- 
ward is courageous and daring. [t stands upon the edge of 
the precipice and gazes, unmoved into the abyss below. It 
turns to mount from peak to peak, and plant its banner 
on the loftiest crag. Upward ‘breathes a spirit of calm 
fortitude; it measures the difficulties, fixes its eye upon the 
chosen eminence and steadily climbs toward it. It descends, 
ever rising, into some valley of misfortune, and stands in 
a mountain gorge with perpendicular sides towering far 
above. With kindling eye and swelling breast it deter- 
mines to mount—it knows not how. But to conclude. 
The mountain has always seemed to us the finger of Nature 
pointing to her God. Silently, it stands, inviting us to attain 
the possible heights of Being. They seem to say :—You 
have a life to live; why grope ever in the dark caves of igno- 
rance; why grovel always in the burning sands of sloth 
and criminal excess, over which the whirlwind of passion 
sweeps and chokes the fountain of life. You have a death 
to die, but why should death overtake you in the lowlands 
—why lay you low in the valley of life. Rather let your 
death be like that of Moses, looking from the top of Pisgah, 
upward to heaven, and onward to glory. Thus—* We 
have found that when at first all seemed disturbed and ac- 
cidental, the most teuder laws were appointed to produce 
forms of perpetual beauty; and that when to the careless 
or cold observer it seemed severe or purposeless, the well- 
beirg of man has been chiefly consulted, and his rightly 
directed powers, and sincerely awakened intelligence may 
find wealth in every falling rock and wisdom in every talk- 


ing wave.” 








April. 


APRIL. 


She comes not in garments of splendor 
With wonder our minds to excite: 
Yet a welcome we gladly extend her. 
For she tells us of future delight. 
She comes like an innocent maiden 
And goes trippingly over the land : 
With gifts for the earth she is laden, 
And she flings them with liberal hand. 


A wayward and curious creature, 
Now merry, now sad she appears, — 
Now smiles are illuming each feature. 
Then suddenly fast fall her tears. 
And yet, though so wild and capricious, 
She is charming in all of her freaks ; 
While her breath has a fragrance delicious. 
And in tones full of musie she speaks. 


Where the flowers are timidly peeping. 
Her smiles like a benison fall, 

And the bulbs that so long have been sleeping. 
In beauty spring forth at her call, —- 

Till the snow-drop and primrose are blowing, 
With hyacinths purple and pink. 

And violets modest are showing 
In the grass by the rivulet’s brink. 


So changeful, and yet we all love her. 
We rejoice to be under her sway, 
And we sigh when her reign is all over, 
While we welcome the beautiful May. 
But ere she goes quietly from us 
We hear her farewell in the breeze, 
And it gives us the heart-cheering promise. 
Of coming days*brighter than these. 
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THE EVENTS OF A DAY. 





It is a maxim, the natural bent of our feelings has con- 
strained us to adopt, never to excite greater expectations 
than the actual facts will justify. We shall premise, there- 
fore, in the outset, that all expectations of thrilling incident, 
horrible tragedies, or ludicrous comedies are to be dismissed 
forthwith. 

Now it must be understood that it was a spasmodic 
effort to vary the monotony of vacation in the country, we 
had consented to have our peaceful slumbers disturbed at 
the unseemly hour of two in the morning, for a hasty 
breakfast and a twelve miles ride by early moonlight. The 
severe process of grubbing to which we had to subject our 
eyeballs, by bringing them severely into contact with the 
sharp angle of our closed fist, accompanied with sundry 
expansions of our masticating apparatus, sufficiently attest- 
ed the magnitude of the struggle to break the fetters of the 
drowsy god. Once on the road, however, we are soon 
convinced that a ride in the country, before day, with the 
complacent face of the moon to smile approval on our 
course, is far from being an unmitigated evil. On we jog 
through pine woods motionless as the dead. Indeed one 
could easily imagine them impersonations of petrified 
astonishment. Their traditional murmurings are utterly 
choked off, as if by surprise at our unwonted presence. 
Whack! The echoes are startled, It is nothing but our 
companion administering a gentle stimulus to the noble 
Bucephalus ; who returns the compliment by courteously 
jerking the centre of gravity from beneath our cranial cav- 
ities, leaving those useful appendages gracefully pendent 
from the back of our seats. An instant suffices however 
to regain equilibrium and the staid pace so rudely inter- 
rupted. Past sleeping farm houses we hold our solitary 
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way, so still one might suppose eternal silence had rented 
them for his last carnival. Whack! We rub our fifth rib, 
and piously ejaculate blessings on our spunky steed. Now 
benignant forest trees spread their broad arms above our 
heads. We are in nature’s temples—airy arches span the 
broad naves—towering columns of live oak lose themselves 
in the maze of foliage above, while here and there a pale 
beam from the lamp of night peeps through to light our 
way. We ride through it all in a kind of triumphal state. 
Our companion, with firm-set teeth, the avenging rod in 
his iron grasp, keeps his stern gaze on old Buceph., who 
leers wickedly at our bruised persons ; whilst be maliciously 
‘alculates the possibility .of completing the dislocation of 
our spinal column, at the next exchange of civilities. But 
we must hasten over the events of that morning ride. We 
left that old sinner Buceph. at the tasteful residence of a 
well-to-do farmer. Admired his chickens, his pigs, and 
especially his pretty daughter—shouldered our traps, and 
after due exertion found ourselves embarked, just as the sun 
rose, on the placid waters of a small creek, gradually open- 
ing out into a bay of considerable pretensions. Three 
sturdy oars drive us swiftly through waters smooth as a 
mirror. Upon our left is a gentle knoll studded with pretty 
farm-houses, relieved by a back ground of noble corn-tields. 
To our right stretch, for miles, low level marsh lands, 
without a tree, scarcely a bush, but one green carpet of 
luxuriant grass. 

Congratulating ourselves that we had left all our trou- 
bles behind with that pesky old quadruped, we yield with 
perfect abandon to the enjoyments of the hour. The ever 
widening expanse of waters fill us with a sense of unbound- 
ed freedom. We soar on the sublime wings of imagination 
—we revel in the highest regions of poesy—we are in a 
delicious state of dreamy abstraction—we are requested to 
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take our turn at the oar—we come down with a flop: our 
hearts are wrung, but the request is peremptory and we 
are fain to comply. Totalk of poetry or imagination, your 
back broiling under a July sun, perspiration streaming from 
every pore of your body, huge blisters augmenting their 
ugly proportions at every stroke, is sheer, brutal, derisive 
satire and sarcasm. The end came, however, as it comes 
to all things) We anchored our boat to an oar, improvised 
for want of a better—doffed our clean shirt, donned one of 
more questionable purity, and gently stepped forth into the 
humid waters to rake the adjacent regions in quest of— 
Clams. 

Reader, it is not our intention to describe that exceed. 
ingly interesting process. We shall not even stop to tell 
you, how we went progging around, thrusting our toes 
where they were not wanting—sometimes into the peaceful 
ubodes of domestically inclined fish, at others taking them 
somewhat unceremoniously from the jaws of incensed crabs, 
or leaping like wild as some slimy eel, crawling over our 
pedals, brought vividly to our imagination youthful stories 
of hideous sea monsters. In, the midst of these delightful 
sports, our eye resting for an instant on our boat, we were 
impressed with the conviction that she was initiating a 
cruise on her own hook. With the speed of thought we 
constructed a categorical—which for neatness and pungency 
was a credit to our instructor—to prove the fact to our 
incredulous companions. But, alas! For want of a liberal 
education, it was entirely lost upon them. Then in quick 
succession We poured into their incredulous ranks broadside 
after broadside of logical bombs—categoricals, hypotheti- 
cals, sorites, even the syllogismus cornutus—at which they 
smiled in supreme contempt. Yes, they even had the 
audacity to question the evidence of" their own senses. 
Standing there, stark still, knee’ deep in that waste of 
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waters, they as much as insinuated that it was ourselves, 
who were widening the intervening space. In vain we as- 
serted the reality of the knowledge gotten from our senses, 
and supported it with copious citations from our illustrious 
president. Then in subdued dispair, we pensively watched 
our frail bark, as she floated out into the deep blue water; 
slowly but surely passing beyond our reach, freighted with 
that youthful chicken, so daintily browned, and-immaculate 
shirt. But, reader, conscious that we are keeping you in 
painful suspense, we hasten to your relief with the assur- 
ance, that in due time the said chicken found its way into 
the reserve corps of protoplasms, especially enlisted in our 
individual service. We feel pretty safe in asserting we had 
not raked over more than a thousand square miles, when 
our bivalvular sports were threatened from another quarter, 
The heavens began to gather blackness. The deep voiced 
thunders rolled up from the west in long drawn savage 
growls ; whilst the winds gracefully tipped the white capped 
swells too familiarly to be agreeable. Now reader it is 
proper to state at this juncture, that the normal position of 
our boat, judging from experience alone, was mathemati- 
cally bottom upwards. Unless we sat precisely in the plane 
eutting the center of gravity from stem to stern, with our 
heads exactly balanced by a careful disposal of all our 
weighty ideas on opposite sides, and the odd one nicely 
poised at the exact center, the pesky thing made such violent 
gesticulations as firmly convinced us she intended to have 
our “ level best” in the way of perpendicularity of conduct, 
or dump us overboard forthwith. A council was called, and 
a unanimous decision arrived at in less than notime. Ah! 
That was a glorious sail. Twelve miles of turbid sea; a 
wind chasing us like a hungry demon; a tolerable pros- 
pect of being comfortably stowed away in the capacious 
maw of some gaunt wave, were ample materials for a real 
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episode, a genuine feast of thrills. Tow we flew from crest 
tocrest! How we leaned up to windward, when the plagued 
thing went down to leeward! How submissively we re- 
sumed vertical positions, and sedulously adjusted our ideas, 
the moment she manifested a disposition to spare us a little 
longer! We waxed hilarious under the intoxicating influ- 
ences of the hour. A bath was proposed. A _ beautiful 
island furnished a landing place. And soon, provided from 
nature’s wardrobe, we were sporting in the joyous tide. 
Then first was discovered in us a love for the experimental 
sciences. Fresh in our memories was a scene of the lee- 
ture room. Before our mind’s eye passed the noble form 
of our illustrious professor, complacently suspending, by its 
head, a human form in miniature, while he descanted on the 
most scientific mode of floating. A moment elapsed, and 
we were gazing into heaven’s serene depths, gradually bring- 
ing ourselves to such an implicit reliance on scientific theo- 
ries as to lift our remaining foot from the bottom. The 
decisive moment arrived. But, alas!) The moment of sue- 
cess was the triumph of failure. A saucy wave politely 
tipped into our face and insinuated itself into mouth, ears 
and eyes; whilst an irresponsible toe, dug itself deep into 
the slimy bottom, and brought us to the normal position 
instantly. Again and again we essayed to vindicate the 
Professor’s theory. Splash, would go the wave down our 
throat, succeeded instantly by a plunge of that perverse toe 
into mother earth for a fulerum, in order to bring us to per- 
pendicularity : until at last it brought the full weight of our 
foot down on the sharp gable of a vacated habitation be- 
longing to some defunct bivalve. Gentle reader let us draw 
the veil over the seene—put on our garments and continue 
our journey. The storm has passed away. Danger no 
longer spreads her sable wings over our cranky craft. Yet 
a strong breeze still drives us gaily on our way. 
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We will not weary you, reader, with the minor details, but 
come with us as we draw our boat on a clean strip of sandy 
shore and daintily pick our way, denuded of coat and shoes, 
through impertinent sand burs, to the knoll beyond. It is 
crowned with a residence, once the tasteful home of fair 
brows and graceful forms. 

How memories of moonlight walks and many a hilarious 
scene, crowd upon us, as we painfully pick our way up the 
ascent. But a change has come over that home. Tow- 
headed children furnish the other side of a startling con- 
trast. We lapse into sad musings. Soliloquize on the 
uncertainties of life and the fleeting nature of all earthly 
things. Reader, have you never, when the darkest hour 
brooded over your soul, suddenly found relief? Something 
would unexpectedly dispel the darkness and pour in a flood 
of light. So it was with us. They could not restore to us 
the lost ones. They could not bring back the bright days 
forever flown: but they had a crab net, and could and did 
lend it to us with such a heartiness as left us no doubt of its 
genuineness. Light broke in once more and we were happy. 
Soon, as the result of this new acquisition, a solid phalanx 
of crabs in hostile array were drawn up on the shore. Crabs 
have two remarkable characteristics; they are possessed of 
very high tempers, and exceedingly facile powers of locomo- 
tion. The first is manifested by the vigorous and effective 
use of two enormous arms—one from either extremity— 
terminated with formidable biters of remarkable strength. 
But it is as a locomotionist the crab has acquired his mogt 
enviavle reputation. He was never known to turn his back 
onan enemy. Apparently assuming the offensive, the sly 
rascal strikes a double quick side wise, obliquely, or back- 
ward, with equal facility; all the time presenting a bold 
front and threatening aspect to the enemy ; who innocently 
stands on the defensive till his foe is out of sight. But the 
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scope and design of this paper will not permit us to dwell 
longer on the peculiarities of this Crustacean. 

We are not aware that we have mentioned as one of 
our number an American citizen of African descent. From 
earliest childhood he had sedulously cultivated the acquain- 
tance of the crab family; and it is just possible that on this 
occasion, presuming on his long acquaintanceship, he com- 
ported himself a mite too familiarly to accord with the ideas 
of propriety of his pugilistie friends. At any rate the 
champion of the whole tribe took umbrage at some real or 
fancied insult, and savagely closed his jaws on an assailable 
part of our friend’s hand. We despair of painting the 
scene that followed. Should a citizen of the United States 
humble himself to a vile crab? Never! Oh, the sublime 
expression of scorn and contempt that curled his ebon lip! 
How he looked away into vacancy ; went into fits of abstrac- 
tion; mused on other times and scenes ; offered every facil- 
ity to the assault of his foe, as much as to say, “do your 
level best!” Whether their grinning skeletons would now 
be bleaching on those burning sands, the intervention of 
friends makes it impossible to determine. The crab was 
vauquished ; and here, gentle reader, want of space compels 
us to bid you adieu. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 





The transition from the so-called Augustan age of Queen 
Anne to the period of Romantic Poetry was very gradu- 
al. People were worn out by the meaningless, frozen, soul - 
less imitations of the clear, cold and classical style of Pope, 
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whose numerous satellites strove in vain to shine by light 
reflected from their great master. But in due time, the 
** Pleasures of the Imagination,” the “ Seasons,” the “ Ode 
to the Passions” and the ‘“* Elegy’ were hailed with de- 
light, and were seen to be convincing proofs, that the poet- 
ic spirit was at last aroused from its long slumber. In this 
period we find the name of Chatterton. In years, in learn- 
ing, in patience, in fixed moral principle, he was in com- 
parison with his great contemporaries a mere child,—but if 
genius and natural endowments be admitted to the compar- 
ison, the “ marvellous boy” stands forth a giant among 


> 


pigmies. 

Thomas Chatterton was born at Bristol, in 1752, under 
the most unfavorable auspices. His father, a poor school- 
master and sexton to the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, died 
before his birth. After attending a free school for over a 
year, he passed through the successive stages of a Bristol 


* Blue Coat” boy, and lawyer’s apprentice, and finally, 
when seventeen, went to London, only to end by suicide, 
after a bitter struggle of four months, his wofully short life— 
his wondrously long biography. Having thus, as it were, 
sketched out his span of life, we would fill in the outline 
by a study of his character, beginning with that period in 
which we trace its earliest distinctive features. 

Destined to fill a world with mingled feelings of com- 
miseration and astonishment, Chatterton was at first strange- 
ly backward, for, sent to school when at least five, he was 
after a year and a half, remanded to his poor mother, 
branded as an incorrigible dunce. When nearly seven we 
tind him * falling in love ’ with the illaminated letters of an 
old French musical MS., and subsequently mastering his let- 
ters through the medium of an old black-letter Bible. This 
was the portal by which he escaped from the impenetrable 
darkness of the first few years, into the rapidly brightening 
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dawn of that short day, which, checkered by constantly re- 
curring lights and shadows, was to set in the deepest de- 
spair and gloom. From this time he was no longer the same 
boy. Marked by a thirst for pre-eminence he now reads 
with the air of one who has no time to lose, rammaging 
amongst all the old antiquated parchments he could find, 
devouring everything within his reach. Even at this early 
day, he was vigorous of understanding, quick of penetra- 
tion, and while characterized by great boldness of imagi- 
nation, was yet noted for the great gravity and pensiveness 
of his disposition. Accustomed to wander about the noble 
old cathedral, he would be found seated on the tomb of 
William Canynge, holding like children do, long conversa- 
tions with imaginary audiences, only in his case more de- 
fined, distinct, in the person of his “Rowley”, that splendid 
fiction which formed a part of his dual nature, rendering 
him at first seemingly insensible to the fact, that he himself 
was the poet. Around this one friend of his own creation, 
there soon revolved all the dramatis-persone necessary to 
the most magnificent dream life ;—the most splendid shift- 
ing scenery, language, all, of an entire age, was supplied ;— 
no creation was too grand, too unlimited for his powerful 
conception. In this he must have lived, secretly gloating 
over the treasure he possessed, beyond the reach of other 
men, venturing out on the oceasion of his confirmation, to 
write his first poem, on the * Last Day”, embodying there- 
in sentiments, which it had been happy for him, had they 
influenced his maturer years ; and when he put into verse, 
the visionary poetry of the ‘“*Gode Prieste Rowleie”, he 
could not have felt the reality of the forgery, but with only 
a child’s indistinct ideas of the real and the unreal, he imag- 
ined that in “ Elinoure and Juga”, he was giving to the 
world some visible token of his greater power—some 
glimpses of the grand ideal realm in which he roamed at 
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to 
or 
to 


will. In this way we would account for what in Chatter- 
ton’s character is most difficult to understand. Led on by 
his desire to show his ability, and at the same time to play 
on the credibility of others, this idea, thus originated, must 
have gained upon him by such powerful yet insensible de- 
grees, that, almost before he was aware of his position, he 
was committed to an assertion which his indomitable pride 
would not permit him to disavow, and to sustain which 
cost him an immense expenditure of labor and time. We 
think with Campbell that, though of course improper, still 
it robbed no man of his fame, and we may forget the im- 
postor in the enthusiast, and forgive the falsehood of his 
reverie, for its skill and beauty. 

It was remarked that from the time he began to learn 
he was very gloomy, but as soon as he began to write, as if 
casting off a great incubus, he.was more cheerful. The 
material for all that was to follow, was gradually ranging 
itself to his hand. He was devotedly attached to heraldry 
and antiquities. History, biography, poetry and physics, 
music and theology, all received their share of attention. 
Through his knowledge of human character he palmed off 
on two vain worthies of Bristol, the “ De Bergham ”’ pedi- 
gree, embellished with wonderfully apt Latin quotations, of 
which language he was entirely ignorant. Finding this 
productive of money and little kindnesses, such as loans of 
books, he coined pedigrees, historical accounts, poems, archi- 
tectural sketches in rapid and unblushing succession. Hav- 
ing sent an account of an ancient ceremony to a periodical, 
publicjattention was aroused and the original documents were 
demanded. He was, at first, very stubborn, but finally ap- 
parently yielded and said that he had found them among a 
lot of old MSS. taken by his father from the muniment- 
room of St. Mary Redcliffe. This seemed to coincide with 
facts, and he was believed. He readily produced old manu- 
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scripts, which must have been entirely prepared by himself, 
but soon became distrustful and wary. We see here how 
his dual nature had grown upon him, and at what pains he 
was to sustain his belief, not now in the reality of Thomas 
Rowley, but in his own true representation of the 15th Centu- 
ry. Flimsy asthe antique cloak appears to our modern eye, it 
was more than sufficient for the simple Bristolians. Barret, 
the historian of the city, embodied whole essays, Latin and 
all, in his History of Bristol, and thought no historian so 
favored as himself. But Chatterton gradually seeing how 
greedily they took all he could give, without due recompense 
or interest in his case, began to have higher aspirations, 
seeking for some one who could appreciate, perhaps for one 
able to see through his mask and proclaim to the world the 
real poet. Failing in his application to Dodsley, the Lon- 
don publisher, he, as a brother antiquary, sent an account 
of certain “ auntiaunte peyncters ” to Horace Walpole, who 
was deceived and answered graciously. Chatterton in reply 
disclosed his real circumstancesand solicited aid. Butin the 
mean time, the forgery was discovered and he was treated with 
neglect, which, although unintentional, was withering to his 
sensitive nature. Burning with this repulse, he overcame 
the reluctance of his friends and set out for London, leav- 
ing Bristol forever. His plans and expectations, which he 
then stated to a friend, give a curious glimpse of bis char- 
acter: “My first attempts shall be in the literary way. 
The promises I have received are sufficient to dispel doubt ; 
but should I, contrary to these expectations, find myself de- 
ceived, I shall turn Methodist preacher. Credulity is 
as potent a deity as ever, anda new sect may be easily 
devised. But should that too fail me, my last and final re- 
source is a pistol.” 

The short stay in London was characterized at first by 
great expectations, under the influence of which he dis- 
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played his deep affection for his family, by sending them, 
valuable presents. Soon, although prondly reticent, evi- 
dences of poverty and pain of heart gradually creep into 
his future letters. He evidently tried everything. There 
is much to be excused,—much to offer in excuse. His po- 
litical career was highly culpable and yet he was but a boy 
with principles unsettled. Utterly destitute, ambition it- 
self, somewhat vain of his readiness, when awakened to 
the falsity of his hopes and the vanity of the no-faith he 
had adopted, can we blame him for his literary servility ? 
Again, he has been charged with profligacy. But his 
strong passions were curbed by a love of literature. He 
had no time for profligacy, and in the face of the fact of his 
having written gross and libertine works, we have abun- 
dant authority for claiming for him a personal character 
unsullied by intemperance or impurity. Full allowance 
must be made for his desire to appear singular and his 
warm imagination. Such a struggle could not long be sus- 
tained. Propafter prop had been knocked away, —resource 
after resource had failed him, and there remained but one 
hope—one stone left unturned. Through Barret of Bristol, 
he sought to go to Africa as surgeon’s assistant and—had to 
be refused. Then the struggle was over—nothing remained 
“but to die”. Maddened by utter loneliness—total failure 
and ruin staring him in the face, he availed himself of his 
“last and final resource.” We would draw a vail over the 
closing scene. It is enough that before he was eighteen, 
Chatterton was dead by his own hand, leaving no message 
for his friends, nor apology for his awful deed. 

Thus passed into another world one of those beings 
which it takes a cycle to produce. The strange ambiguity 
of his character exhibited, in his almost miraculous attain- 
ments, his desire to disguise them under the name of an- 
other, his high spirit of independence, the ready versatility 
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with which he stooped to the most contemptible literary 
and political work, the affection he ever displayed for his 
relatives, and a certain looseness of morality displayed in 
his later writings, renders the task of his biographer most 
difficult and eminently painful. Insanity has been urged 
by some as a plea for his frailties. Southey claims this to 
be the key to the eccentricities of his character and the 
rashness of his death. His genius was wonderful; the 
early poems of Pope and Cowley are not comparable to 
his. The almost fabulous Mirandola was less precocious, if 
not less great. ‘ Byron praised him—Shelley acknowledg- 
ed his solemn agency—Coleridge has apostrophized him in 
pathetic monody—Keats has dedicated Endymion to his 
memory, and Alfred De Vigny has made his history and 
character the subject of one ot his most interesting dra- 
mas.” But, after all that posterity has said or can say, the 
fittest ending to this, the saddest chapter of literary histo- 
ry, he himself supplies, ‘‘ Reader, judge not. If thou arta 
Christian, believe that he shall be judged by a Superior 
Power; to that Power alone is he now answerable.” 
E. Y. 8. 


RETROSPECTION. 


Flow on, flow on, O tidal of years, 
Bear to their rest the beings of Time! 

Take them away from Life's sorrows and cares, 
Upward from earth to the shadowless clime. 


Flow on, flow on, O tidal of years, 
Bear us afar from the living To-day ! 
Yet to us ever the Parted appears, 
Touched with a beauty that fades not away. 





Woman’s Mission. 


Still with us lingers the blest recollection 
Of the sweet hours that forever are flown :— 
Hands long ago that we clasped in affection 
Often in fancy seem touching our own. 


Hearts long ago that in fondness we cherished 
Often come back to us still from the tomb. 
Faces whose beauty in death that has perished 

Look on us still in their mouldering bloom. 


Voices once loved in the tones of their gladness 
—Now that are heard on the Lethean shore— 
Speak to us still in the sounds of their sadness, 
And we may know them the same as of yore. 


Scenes long ago that in joyance we haunted, 
Memory’s vista will keep for us still ;— 

All will return, and with something enchanted 
Which, every true heart with rapture, can thrill. 


L. R. s. 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 


When the Roman Empire, pressed by fierce foes from 
without and by still worse enemies from within, at length 
fell, after a period of the wildest chaos there sprang up, 
Phenix-like, on its ruins a system that has contributed not 
a little to the progress of the world. With the throne for 
its root, feudalism spread its branches over the whole land, 
and bore then many fair blossoms which have since devel- 
oped into yet fairer fruit. It was then that there was in- 
stilled into every man’s heart a love for individual liberty 
which has only increased with the lapse of time; “it was 
feudalism which gave birth to that romantie thirst and fond- 
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ness for all that is noble, generous, and faithful—for that 
sentiment of honor, which still raises its voice in favor of 
the system by which it was nursed”; and under its favor- 
ing influence did woman reach her true position as the 
companion, and not the toy, of man. And no sooner had 
she attained to her proper place in society, than it became 
evident she had a mission to perform, a work to do; and 
yet it would seem that, even after so long a time, the exact 
character of this mission, the precise nature of this work 
remains still unsettled. She has tried everything, and yet 
seems still to be wandering the world over, like Ceres, in 
search of that which alone can satisfy her longings; she 
has sat upon the thrones of kings and, with iron hand, ad- 
ministered justice ; she has led on embattled hosts, or, like 
the maid of Saragossa, calmly stood by the cannon’s side, 
alone, yet defying an army. But in none of these has she 
found the true sphere of her labor: the Medici who ground 
the very life from France, the Catharine who exalted Rus- 
sia but debased herself, and that Mary to whom the unen- 
viable soubriquet, “*‘ The Bloody,” will ever cling, are but 
examples of women rulers, who, fearful of weakness, mis- 
take cruelty for strength. True, there was an Elizabeth as 
well as a Mary, an Isabella as well as a Catharine, but, 
whenever a good, unswerving queen appears, the universal 
surprise of mankind shows it to be against nature. Nor is 
her place in the van of armies ;—it is not woman’s mission 
to destroy, but to save. For, whatever else it may be, her 
work is undoubtedly a saving work. We said she has 
tried everything, but has she in everything failed? By no 
means ; and there is one sphere in which she moves with- 
out a rival—in teaching. This we hold to be one great la 
bor laid on her shoulders,—the one great duty imposed on 
her, who, though weak for bending men’s wills to submit to 
social regulations, is yet strong tor bending men’s hearts to 
follow after the good and the beautiful. 
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We cannot form even a faint conception of what would 
be the state of affairs if woman’s influence should be re- 
moved from all action on the youth of the country, and 
yet, if we look at Sparta, we can gain some small founda- 
tion for an imperfect idea. We know that there the chil- 
dren, on reaching a certain age, were taken from their 
mothers and raised in a great state nursery. And what was 
the effect ?. A nation of warriors, ignorant, despising lit- 
erature and art, and in lewdness surpassing all Greece, rose 
up,—a nation strong, indeed, in battle, weak, though, in 
intellect, weaker still in morality. We are forced to rec- 
ognize the fact that in no such way can men be prodaced; 
woman’s influence is absolutely necessary. How quickly 
does the child learn when it is his mother who teaches 
him! With what avidity does he drink the too often bit- 
ter waters of Helicon, or struggle up the rough and precip- 
itous sides of Parnassus, when his mother’s hand offers the 
draught, or is reached out to aid him in his tiresome as- 
cent! And, in after years, how does he cherish the mem- 
ory of the sweet hours spent in quafting deep draughts of 
youthful lore, at her knee !—how firmly does every precept 
he has learned of her fix itself iu his mind, and come up 
again and again, to his recollection, either to turn him from 
an evil course or to urge him on to a nobie work! That 
noble philanthropist, the benefactor of his race, the honor- 
ed among the honored, owes all his greatness to principles 
long ago instilled into his heart by the sweet, soft voice of 
his mother; that scholar, bent under the weight of his vast 
erudition, owes all his knowledge to the fructification of the 
first seeds of learning scattered in his mind by his mother’s 
hand; that statesman, leading his country on in a course as 
right as it is politic, owes all his usefulness to precepts 
caught from his mother’s lips. Woman, desire not suf-- 
frage; truly thou dost already, through thy sons, rule the 
world. 
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But she not only controls the thought, and hence the 
deeds, of the next generation, but also exerts an immense 
influence over the present; great as is her power over the 
youth, it is hardly greater than that she exercises over 
those of maturer years. We hazard nothing in asserting 
that, were she in full possession of all the advantages sup- 
posed to be derived from the right to vote, she would be 
but little more powerful than she now is, without them. 
For, she is not only the instructor of youth, but also the 
guide of manhood, the stay of his moral nature, his oracle 
in matters of taste. Her teaching to man is of two kinds, 
—sthetical and moral. Intellectual it is not, for, of 
course, she is not fitted to train a mind stronger than her 
own. In poetry and all esthetic literature she is, indeed, 
his rival, but conceive, if you can, of a Bacon, or Descartes, 
or Newton, or even a Gibbon, or Hume, or Macaulay, in 
her ranks. The very idea is absurd; and so, in purely 
mental concerns, man is, instead of her scholar, her pre- 
ceptor. 

Woman is the very personification of baauty and shows 
herself also to be the embodiment of taste. Formed by na- 
ture in a fashion evidently not meant for strength but for 
grace, she is well fitted to teach man the true importance 
of a well-directed and unerring appreciation of beauty. Fe- 
male taste, indeed, has become almost a by-word, and mat- 
ters of this kind man is rightly prone to leave to her arbi- 
tration. Every thing she touches she beautifies ; under her 
hands the coarsest materials grow fine, and, by a well cho- 
sen contrast or harmony, the dullest colors, bright; the 
Philosopher’s stone, which so enhances the value of every 
article it touches, seems, indeed, to be entirely at her com- 
mand. She is, then, well-fitted to be man’s instructor in 
beauty, nor can the value of such an appreciation of it, as 
she can impart, be doubted. Nothing is more elevating or 
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more conducive to refinement than the possession of the 
tasteful and the beautiful in whatever form,—in art, in lit- 
erature, or even in the common concerns of life. Civiliza- 
tion is immensely indebted to them, and, just in proportion 
as a people is civilized, does it possess a keen esthetic sense. 
Indeed, a nation’s history could well be written from its 
art. The calm, impassive, changeless face of the Sphinx 
tells of a people, lost in a vast antiquity, to whom no labor 
was too arduous, no work impracticable, who dwelt among 
grand and picturesque scenery, who could accomplish that, 
the very thought of which would appal less energetic races. 
The Grecian art of the flourishing period, finding its ex- 
pression in perfect statuary, naked, indeed, but never inde- 
cent, could not have arisen elsewhere than in Greece, where 
woman reached her highest beauty, and man his greatest 
skill. Trace this down to the Roman period, and see how 
each era of history is marked by a corresponding change of 
art, until, in the time of Nero, it found its culmination ina 
sensuousness that but too truly reflected the lewdness of 
the age. Italian and Flemish art, too, have their peculiar 
characteristics, and contain, embalmed in their colors, not 
only genius, but also history. And as in art, so in all otb- 
er matters of taste; were it not for a sense of beauty, man 
would remain a savage, and were it not for woman, he 
could never reach a high sense of beauty. 

But a yet grander work has she to perform. While she 
does not ascend the pulpit and thence pour forth eloquent 
appeals to mankind to turn from the wickedness of their 
ways, yet who can estimate her moral influence? Who can 
recount the countless thousands saved by her instrumental- 
ity ? who number the innumerable hosts snatched from the 
flames of Hell by her fair hands,—hands, however weak, 
strong to drag back a soul from perdition! It is true by 
woman sin entered into the world, but by woman came also 
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salvation,—if we have an Eve, we have also a Mary; if one 
strange woman crieth in our ears, there are a thousand 
drawing us back, and uttering to our hearts a solemn warn- 
ing. If man is naturally magnanimous, woman is natural- 
ly virtuous, and by far the greater part of virtue man pos- 
sesses is drawn from woman’s precepts. She it is that fills 
his mind with noble thoughts: she it is that urges him ou 
to noble deeds ; she it is that incites him to execute noble 
plans. With her, and by her influence, he is able to act as 
becomes him who was made in the image of the Almighty ; 
without her he could be but a higher animal, an intellectual 
beast, it is true, but still a beast without knowledge of 
good, without appreciation of beauty. 

Thus all that is pure and noble in man, is derived from 
woman’s influence. The ancients rightly represented the 
muses by female forms, nor are they mere fabulous beings, 
—they still exist but with a large accession to their num- 
ber; each man, if he but knew it, cherishes one in his own 
household, one too, who, knowing him better, serves him 
better than could the classic nine. Such, then, is woman’s 
work: to train man to a due appreciation of the good and 
the beautiful,—to prepare him for the contest for the right, 
to fit him to strive after the trae ideal of beauty. It is a 
grand work ; and one of which no woman need be asham- 
ed. Look at it well, examine it in all its bearings, and 
then ask yourself what is its full meaning. There can be 
but one answer: to impart to man all that makes him dis- 
tinctively a man. Brutes reason, but brutes are not moral 


beings; man alone is religions and woman is the instru- 
ment, in the divine hands, of making him so. There is no 
need for her to strive after new rights, for she can find 
nothing more noble to do than what she-now has,—she has 
already reached the loftiest mission earth can afford ; she 
can desire nothing higher, for nothing higher exists. 
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POETIC GENIUS OF POE. 


** Here comes Poe with his Raven, like Barnaby Rudge. 
Two-fifths of him genius and three-fifths sheer fudge,’’ 
the often repeated but only half-true lines of Mr. Low- 
ell, have done as much harm, by their keen satire and the 
quaintness of their expression, to the memory of Poe, as 
nearly the whole of the adverse criticisms of other writers 
put together; they are eminently what are called “ taking” 
lines, lines that fix themselves at a glance in the memory 
and obstinately refuse to be forgotten, lines that recur at 
the most untoward seasons and provoke a smile at the most 
unfortunate times. But are they true? This is a question 
each one must settle for himself, nor can he obtain help 
trom the critics; Mr. Lowell was writing for effect, and 
professedly in a satirical vein, when he made use of the ex- 
pression, and hence we must be on our guard in taking it 
as his honest opinion; and as for others, some have claimed 
for him the brilliancy not of a star only, but of the sun itself, 
while others are ready to prove he was no more in litera- 
ture than he was in private life, a wild and reckless seribbler 
of incoherent and maudlin jargon. Now, while we should 
take care not to exalt him too highly, nor too closely to follow 
the extravagant opinions of the former class, we can but 
acknowledge no one can hold the views of the latter, who 
has ever read him with the understanding as well as the 
eyes. And we think even a very cursory examination will 
conclusively prove this. 

Having, then, this end in view, we invite your attention 
to a very rapid glance at his style, assuring any one, who 
may not then be cpnvinced, that he only needs to carefully 
study the works for himself, line by line and verse by 
verse, to be forced to acknowledge they are immortal. 
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Of meter he was a master, and the variety he evinced 
is as wonderful as the gracefulness he always secured. Few 
of his pieces, however, can be regularly scanned, for he 
used a system of versification of his own, which, however 
it may be proved unscientific, has yet proved amazingly 
musical. And such was his power of bending the meter to 
correspond to the sentiment, that he makes it almost tell 
the story without the help of words, and the regularly-re- 
peated feet grow sweetly tender, or cry out in the most 
piercing anguish, to suit only his will or mood; but they 
are always musical,—the cadences swell up into organ peals, 
or sink into the soft notes of that sweetest of all instru- 
ments, the flute, but, however they may change, they are 
always musical; never do the sounds grate upon the ear,— 
all is concord, all is harmony. It is never so sublime, it is 
true, as Milton’s, nor is it ever so flowing as many of the 
great masters of poesy have made it, but Milton’s sublimity 
would ill assort with “ Annabel Lee,” and a too smoothly 
flowing stream must be without the jutting rocks of passion 
which break the waters, it is true, but only to make them 
the more beautiful. His own meters perfectly accord with 
the weird fancies and shadowy forms that walk 

‘+ By the dismal tarns and pools 
Where dwell the ghouls,’’— 
with his melancholy thoughts, ‘and sheeted memories of 
the past;” and a single change can hardly be imagined 
which would not be for the worse. 

Words, too, owned his sway and bent in homage at his 
feet, obeying his every behest. Well did he know, as has 
been truly said, their power, and well did he also know 
how to turn that power to his profit. It is wonderful 
what a command over them he had, how he could express 
every emotion and passion so truthfully by the sound, as 
well as in so masterly a manner reproduce even the tinkle 
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of the bells. We hazard nothing in asserting there is in 
no language so magnificent a tribute to the power of words 
us mere sounds, so beautiful an example of true knowledge 
of the phonetic elements, as this “rhyming and chiming 
of the bells.” 
‘* From the molten golden throats, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats * 

to our ears as we list to the varied combinations and admire 
the subtle skill expended in their construction! What a 
play of feeling they produce with the merry tinkle of the 
silver, the mellow chiming of the golden, the loud alarum 
of the brazen, and the solemn tolling of the iron bells! 
What a train of imaginations they bring up! What de- 
licious melody they produce! The whole vocabulary was 
at his bidding and offered its choicest music to his will, and 
this music he used, but unfortunately sometimes even at 
the expense of sense. [t was seldom, however, that he al- 
lowed himself to commit this fault, and we can forgive the 
few casesin which he did fall into the snare, for the beauti- 
ful harmony which pervades his more successful, which are 
fortunately by far the more frequent, attempts at giving the 
words themselves their parts to act, making them corres- 
pond to the sentiment in sound, as well as in sense. 

But, while admiring his command of meter and words, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the true attraction 
of his poetry is, as always must be the case in every literary 
production, in thessentiment. Always one, sometimes all 
of the three elements he himself named as desirable in 
poetry, are present—mystery, melancholy and love. Mystery, 
indeed, is a ruling principle, she is the ghostly mime who 
acts the chief rdle on that stage where nearly all the sub- 
ordinate parts are filled by other forms of herself, and where 
her twin sister, Horror, stalks back and forth among the 
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scenes. Her black wings hang over even his fairest pictures, 
casting a gloom and shadow over every piece of brilliant 
imagery. Grief also occupies a prominent position, and 
some of his best pieces sound this as their key-note, and in 
some of these, their key-note is their only strain. With 
unsparing hand he painted scenes teeming with terrific 
grandeur, or even scenes whose almost only claim for notice 
is their possession of just these two qualities,—the horrible 
and the melancholy. And, faithful to his expressed opinion, 
he also frequently introduces love, and where he does, he 
in no wise does himself dishonor. “Annabel Lee,’’ the calm 
beanty and sweet low music of which are, without qualifica- 
tion, unsurpassed, gives evidence of his power even in this 
sphere, a sphere so different from his ordinary wild ravings. 
For loveliness and pathos it is unequalled in the English lan- 
guage, and the artful artlessness of its construction aids in 
casting an irresistible charm over the whole. “ Lenore,” 
too, derives all of its immense influence over the feelings from 
the ravings of a heart-broken lover, and the “Raven” has its 
power greatly enhanced by a passing allusion to that rare 
und radiant maiden. Al] three of these pieces, too, breathe 
with sadness; in fact, love is subordinate to a sorrowful 
longing for the object of its affection, now lost to it forever. 
And so it is in everything he wrote,—he never introduces 
love as a governing idea, and only in the sweetest of all his 
pieces, ** Annabel Lee,” is it not studiously kept well in the 
background. 

Always striving after the portrayal of such feelings, the 
strange, weird character of his verse is not to be wondered 
at,—the improbability which too often weakens the effect, 
the overstraining which defeats the very object to gain which 
it is employed. It is but a step from the sublime to the 
rediculous is an old saying, but a saying which has lost none 
of its truth with its vouth, and never does any other poet 
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so recklessly tread on the very boundary which separates 
the two. So that it is not so surprising that he sometimes 
oversteps it, as that he so seldom does,—as that his soaring 
is as successful as it is bold, the wonder of which is, as Dr. 
Johnson said of the dancing dog, not that he does it so weli, 
but that he does it all. And one of the strangest things 
about it is that this improbability and straining for effect is 
not found here and there only, but in nearly every one of his 
pieces ;—even his best are tainted with it. 
** For we cannot help agreeing 
That no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing 
Bird above his chamber door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured 
Bust above the chamber door, 
With such a name as ‘ Nevermore.’ ”’ 

But with all his defects, his poetry possesses a charm which 
is as indescribable as it is real and great, a charm which does 
not, like that of the fabulous Ossian, take captive the young 
and uncultivated alone with its pompous declamation and 
high sounding epithets, but which grows in its influence as 
we grow in years, and increases in its power over us as we 
increase in breadth of mind and scope of understanding. 
The chief elements which enter into his verse are those we 
have named; they are elements which hardly seem to ac- 
count for its beauty and vigor; and yet, when used as he 
alone knew how to use them, and when overspread with the 
wealth of his vivid and peculiar imagination, they have power 
to wondrously act on that which, if it needs less strength, yet 
requires infinitely more skill and delicacy of touch to move 
than even the world itself—the heart of man. And any 
examination which deals with the skeleton only, and not the 
rounded and complete form, can but result in bringing 
home to us, with new force, the trite truth that the real 
source of the influence of poetry, and of Poe’s poetry 
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especially, can not thus be understood, but that we can only 
obtain an idea of it by allowing the light from the finished 
production to enter and illuminate our minds. 

And now we repeat the question with which we started 
out: is the slur, which forme the very life of Mr. Lowell's 
couplet, founded on fact? And we have no hesitancy in 
answering, it is nut. The day is past when abuses are to be 
heaped on Poe’s name, and the day now is when his genius 
is seen and admired,—a genius which gave promise of almost 
wonderful greatness, but which was prematurely choked 
down by dissoluteness and profligacy. Though tied down, 
however, to such a life, it would soar at times, and the poems 
we have been discussing are part of its fruit. Weneed not 
enter into any further defense of them, they speak for them- 
selves and thunder forth now, and will forever, 


‘* Not all our power is gone—not all our fame— 
Not all the magic of our high renown— 
Not all the wonder that encircles us— 
Not all the mysteries that in us lie— 
Not all the memories that hang upon 
And cling around about us as a garment, 
Clothing us in a robe of more than glory.’ 


Despise not the wrinkles of age 
That disfigure and furrow the face, 
They mark not the fool, but the sage 
That has run, with his might, the good race. 


Not ruts, that old Time’s wheel has brought, 
Are these lines that the wisest must wear, 

But furrows with great seeds of thought 

Thickly sown,—seeds of thought, and of care. 
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SCHOOL DAYS. 





It is a pleasure sadly sweet 
To gaze upon the path my feet 
Have trodden since life’s dawn, — 
To muse, ‘mid mingled smiles and tears. 
Upon the joys and griefs, the fears 
And cherished hopes of boyhood’s years 
Forever past and gone. 


The old schoolhouse of stone, that stood 
Just in the edge of a grand old wood, 

Is still to memory dear : 
There masters reigned with rod and rule, 
And I went in bright spring days to school. 
In the summer time, the autumn cool. 

And winter cold and drear. 


Only a few short years have gone 
Since then, but time, while hastening on, 
Has wrought there many a change : 
The spots I loved, the scenes I knew, 
The places where love and friendship grew, — 
These when presented to my view. 
Seem altered now and strange. 


Yet memory fondly loves to dwell 

Upon that place where I learned to spell. 
To read and understand 

How I should trace in my copy-books 


The strokes and curves, the trammels and hooks. 


That we tried before we essayed the crooks 
Of regular running hand. 


But not inside of schoul alone, 

Where the master sat in his arm-chair throne, 
Were useful lessons taught,— 

The voice of Nature oft was heard 

In woodland rill and song of bird, 

In the forest trees by breezes stirred, 
And ever instruction brought. 
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School Days. 


At noon in summer we chased the squirrels, 


Played boyish games, or kissed the girls 
Who brightened that old place ; 


Still fair they seem to the mind's review,— 


Those girls with cheeks of healthful hue 
And merry eyes, black, brown or blue, 
And forms of simple grace. 


The woods had many a charming nook. 
And down beside the rippling brook, 
Green, mossy seats we found : 


There berries grew and sweet wild flowers, 


And there in the early autumn hours 
Brown chestnuts fell in fruitful showers 
Upon the leaf-strown ground. 


But scattered now are the girls and boys 


Who filled the woods with their mirthful noise. 


When the hours of school were o’er ; 
Now some are married and others dead, 
No more together their feet will tread 


The paths where the moments lightly fled, 


In the pleasant hours of yore. 


Some who were then like rosebuds rare 
Have blossomed into flowers more fair, 
And still in beauty bloom : 
While others, once as fair as they, 
Touched by the hands of swift decay, 
Have faded and have passed away 
Into an early tomb. 


Some who in mimic drill engaged 
And, clothed like soldiers, battles waged 
With boyhood’s gay pretense, 
Years after heard our land’s appeal, 
Fought to preserve the country’s weal, 
Battled for her with gallant zeal 
And died in her defence. 
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But in dreams I see all gather round 
The same old schoolhouse playing ground, 
And romp with youthful joy : 
Their voices o'er my spirit steal 
And I hear their laughter’s merry peal,— 
The past returns and again I feel 
I’m a careless laughing boy. R 


THE ONE MOTIVE. 





The necessity for desires, or motive principles, or ap- 
petences to account for the actions and emotions of man- 
kind has been attested by the number of lists of these de- 
sires, or appetences that have been given to the world. All 
who have written on the subject have recognized the pro- 
priety in giving the appetence for pleasure a high position. 
It will be our endeavor to go farther and show that the 
single desire for happiness includes all the others, and that 
it is the primary motive for all our actions. In many cases 
the only pleasure we can look for, is that negative sort which 
consists in the absence of pain. In some dark hours we 
are forced to strive even to diminish the pain which we suf- 
fer, but in all cases the striving is in the direction of happi- 
ness, the end towards which all mankind are ever toiling. 

I. This motive includes all the others known to exist. 
[t is the trunk to which others are the branches. It is the 
genus, others are the species under it. We all have an ap- 
petence for knowledge. In its lower form it becomes idle 
curiosity, but in some form or other it exists in us all. The 
child no sooner holds a play-thing in his hand than he is 
tempted to remove the outside and see of what the toy is 
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made. The scholar, when he hears of a scientific publica- 
tion, wonders what it contains, and the philosopher ‘never 
sees a new phenomenon without longing to know its cause. 
We all have a desire for esteem, and many a deed of self- 
sacrifice has been done that the world might think well of 
the doer. In many persons there seems to be developed 
to an extraordinary degree the desire for power, and many 
lives have been spent in pain in obedience to this desire. 
Again there has been given to every man a faculty, by which 
to distinguish right from wrong, and, along with this faculty, 
a desire to do that which is confurmable to the will of God, 
rather than that which is opposed to the Divine Will. In 
the examples stated above there is one single motive, as it 
were behind the desires stated. Would Sir Isaac Newton 
have troubled himself about the laws of attraction, if he 
had not felt himself in a state of comparative unhappiness 
while in ignorance of those laws? Behind his desire for 
knowledge was there not a longing for the pleasure which 
would result in satisfying that desire? Would any man 
labor for the esteem of his friends, if he did not anticipate 
pleasure from having their esteem, or toil for power if he 
did not expect pleasure from ruling? Would we wish to do 
right if our conscience afflicted us for so doing, or if, for 
conforming to his will, God promised punishment instead 
of reward? It must be evident that the primary motive in 
these cases must ever be the appetence for pleasure. There 
are many other desires, such as the bodily appetites, the 
desire for the beautiful, for property, &c., &c., and it can be 
easily shown, as in the examples above, that behind each is 
the motive for happiness. 

II. This principle is intuitive and universal. By this is 
not meant that we are all conscious of this principle as act- 
ing or even existing, but that we all act under its influence. 
It does not come to us only after we have had experience,— 
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we see it in the actions of children from earliest infancy. 
We cannot imagine the contrary. It is impossible to be- 
lieve any man would deliberately labor for what he knows 
will in the end be injurious to himself. From this one 
inotive, proceed all the actions of mankind, whether those 
actions belong to the babe in its mother’s arms, or to aged 
men and women, whether they be the studies of the seer or 
the degraded habits of the savage,—all are the effects of this 
one primary cause, 

IH. This principle depends for its value upon the facul- 
ties of the mind. For, as the mind is cultivated and the 
faculties developed, the operations of this motive become 
more worthy to be the means by which the great end is to 
be attained. The Hindoo sacrifices wife and children to an 
imaginary god, hoping to propitiate the deity and eall down 
blessings upon himself. Becanse his mind is. wnenlightened 
he falls into the fatal error of seeking happiness by com- 
mitting sin. What a contrast do we find in considering 
the ways in which the same motive acts in communities 
where edneation has trained the intellect, and especially 
where the bright light of the gospel has lighted up the 
minds of men! On every side of us, are men seeking hap- 
piness by that best of roads, serving God and blessing all 
mankind. Urged on by this principle, we often mistake 
the proper paths to pleasure, and, instead, suffer pain. 
That we make these errors, is due to our ignorance—to the 
weakness of our minds, or to the physical passions over the 
understanding. It has been argued that in sustaining 
this principle we leave no room for conscience. On the 
contrary we confidently assert that the value of this 
principle is especially dependent on the Moral Power. It is 
by our power to discern good from evil that we are en- 
abled to seek successfully true happiness aside from the 
fact that men are urged to right here by the hope given them 
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in the scriptures of a reward hereafter. We hold that all 
are so constituted that the knowledge of having done right 
gives pleasure, while that of having done wrong gives pain. 
The pleasure in the first instance has been well styled that 
of an approving conscience, and is chiefly what induces 
men to deny themselves physical enjoyment or to suffer 
bodily pain. 

IV. This principle does of necessarily make all men 
selfish. Deeds of the greatest self-sacrifice have been done 
in the service of this motive. He alone is the selfish man, 
who does not find happiness in the pleasure of others, or 
sorrow in the pain which others suffer. Men are ordinarily 
happy in being loved by their fellows, and still more happy 
in returning that love. When those, for whom we have 
even a cold regard, are in trouble, we are anxious to relieve 
them; and, for the sake of those whom we love, how will- 
ingly do we bear pain, when, by our suffering, we may bring 
relief to them! How many are the fathers in this land 
who would suffer all the pains their bodies are capable of 
receiving for the sake of a loved family! But not one of 
these fathers would be willing to endure those torments, if 
he did not believe that bodily pain would be better than the 
agony of soul which he must endure, if his freedom from 
physical torture be purchased by the sufferings of his wife 
or children. The pleasure men have in the love of their 
kind is greatly magnified in the love of the creature for his 
Creator. As we are ever desirous of bringing smiles to 
the faces of our earthly friends and of making joyous all 
tor whom we cherish an affection, so we may well seek plea- 
sure in honoring our Maker, for the greatest happiness is 
identical with glorifying God, which is the “ chief end of 
man.” Making a broad distinction between the pleasures 
and pains of the body, and those of that higher and better 
part of us which we call the soul, we should ever be ready 
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to sacrifice the former to the latter; keeping this in re- 
membrance, we may easily understand how all that have 
toiled or suffered,—all the martyrs that have died, have 
toiled and suffered and died, that they might be happy. 
FrLIx, 


OUR AUTOGRAPH. 





W hat an inestimable benefit to a College community is 
the custom of writing autographs. It is astonishing how 
soon one learns to look on the bright side of every man’s 
character, when one comes to write parting words. An 
autograph is a prism which intercepts the pencil of clear 
light and refracts it in rainbow colors over the character we 
are discussing. 

Here is our classmate D——, towards whom we have 
always entertained feelings of mingled pity and contempt; 
five minutes after we have received his autograph book, he 
becomes a model of moral and intellectual excellence—we 
have always regarded him with respect and consider him 
un honor to the class he so ably represents. At least so we 
say; and even in our inmost hearts we begin to discover 
good qualities cropping out where before we had not sus- 
pected them—like ledges of sandstone appearing here and 
there above the soil, perhaps with a dip downwards and a 
tendency to retire below the surface; yet there, neverthe- 
less, most unmistakably. We half suspect that we may 
have all along mistaken our estimate of his character; we 
are gradually impressed with the idea that friendship is a 
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desirable-thing ; and part from our former enemy with the 
most hearty good-wishes. 

Here, again, comes E , Who was an intimate friend 
in Freshman year; but from whom we have since been 
separated. He hands us his book and requests our auto- 
graph. How the memories of that Freshman year come 
crowding up before us—the pleasant walks and talks—the 
good-natured discussions, the youthful tricks and pranks 
of our boyish exhiliration! As we record the reminiscen- 
ces upon the page allotted to us, we forget all the coolness 
of subsequent years, the estrangement, the indifference, 
that has intervened; the old feelings of affection revive, 
and as we return the book to its owner, and receive his 
thanks, we can almost imagine ourselves once more the 
friends of Freshman year. 

But what shall we say to F , our most confidential 
companion ?—he to whom we have entrusted those inmost 
feelings of our heart, too sacred for common use; he who 
possesses the key to all our thoughts and desires, who can 
unlock at will the door into our soul and examine its hidden 
treasures ; he who has counselled us in our times of per- 
plexity and cheered us in our seasons of adversity ; what 
shall we say to him? Jokes of all sorts seem utterly inad- 
missible ; yet the true expression of our feeling is so per- 
fectly impossible that we are driven back again, as the last 
resort, to good-natured raillery, which serves only to make 
us realize more fully than we have ever done before, the 
depth of our own feelings. All our little or great differ- 
ences of opinion are forgotten, and nothing remains but 
what is pleasant to remember. 

We have spoken only of the agreeable side of the busi- 
ness; but what shall we say of that period of hard labor 
immediately preceding the actual deed ; that pumping pro- 
cess, going on in our brain when about to commit to writ- 
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ing words that are to be preserved for years as examples 
of our brilliancy or memorials of our stupidity. How we 
rack our brains for some witty turn, some stroke of rhetori- 
eal artlessness, some master-piece of unstudied eloquence ; 
something that will do honor to us when we become Presi- 
dent of the United States; something that our classmate 
will be proud to show to his friends in future years as the ; 
production of his “ old college acquaintance, President X.” 
And if, perchance, we sueceed in producing something that 
completely satisfies us; with what self-complacency we lean 
back in our chair and picture to ourselves the very air and 
manner in which our classmate will exhibit it to those ad- 
miring friends. What a tone of condescending superiority he 
will assume; what pride will be manifested in his looks as 
he explains : ‘ my classmate, President X.”’ It may be, that 
our autograph is not appreciated now at its true value; but 
we console ourselves, by the thought, that our suecess in 
the future will be all the more gratifying to our vanity, and 
our fancy calls up the twinge of remorseful self-condemna- 
tion with which that autograph will be read, in those bril- 
liant future years, by our now unappreciative friend. 

But alas! how often, after all our hard labor, are we 
forced to exclaim, in the agony of our heart: “ O ridicalus 
mus!’’ Perhaps our classmate, on receiving the result of 
our protracted effort, exclaims in his turn: ‘* What an 
abominable muss!” This is to himself, however, but what t 
a salve to our wounded feelings, is his self-denying, resolutely 
pitying: “Thank you for your autograph!” Perhaps we 
tried to be facetious, and produced three wretched puns 
—only one of which is discoverable by the unpractised eye, 
and an attemptat humor, which promised great things before 
we had finished the first sentence, but proved abortive by the 
time we had written two words in the second. We tried 
irony, and succeeded in mortifying our friend to such an 
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extent, that we have been ever since trying to solve the 
problem, as to which one of us was the more badly “ bored !”” 
We tried a self-derogatory tone, and ended up in downright 
egotism. We tried compliment and overwhelmed our friend 
with a flood of soft-soap-suds which completely drowned 
him and left him floating hopelessly upon the surface. We 
tried again; and we succeeded in holding him up to the 
derison of al] witnesses as a lifeless, motioaless corpse,— 
even his best clothes ruined by his soft-soap inundation. In 
despair, we ended up with a “* Yours very truly,” and wished 
we had begun with the same remark ! 

Alas! instead of building for ourselves “a monument 
more lasting than brass,”’ we have but embalmed ourselves 
as a hideous mummy, to be gazed at in some future museum 
of curiosities; if indeed we have not buried ourselves ten 
good feet beneath the green sod of recollection. It is cheer- 
ye ing in some hour of self-complacency to hear that our ad- 
miring classmate, in the super-abundance of his admiration, 
has carefully removed the page which we had covered with 
sentiments above those of the common herd ; and has made 
use of its brilliant and enkindling utterances, to ignite a 
refractory heap of fuel in his study-stove. The very head- 
stone which marked our grave has been removed, and ob- 
livion succeeds ignominy. Oh! “ consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” [f all our failures could be so easily rectified ; 
if all the foot-steps we have taken in the wrong direction 
‘|? could be so readily obliterated from “ the sands of time ; ” if 
all our hasty words could be so speedily recalled ; if all our 
slip-shod writings could be so entirely destroyed, happy, 
indeed, would be the lot of man! But alas! in these days 
of newspaper reporters a man’s evil deeds can rarely es- 
cape publicity, in these days of Congressional Globes, a 
man’s foolish words can seldom be printed in an entirely al- 
tered form, in these days of British Museums, a man’s hasty 
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writings can barely escape being treasured up for the ridi- 
cule of all subsequent generations. In this age of science, 
and of inquiry into every other man’s business, when one’s 
ugly features must be photographed before he dies, and 
dissected afterwards ; when a single “interviewer” can alter 
a man’s character from white to black and change whole 
chapters in his biography, where the rays of the “ Sun” 
penetrate into the most secret recesses of the heart and re- 
veal its hidden iniquity,—in these days, we no longer walk 
gently down the slope of wickedness into the vale of iniqui- 
ty, but are forced to step abruptly over the precipice. 

But we have been wandering. We were discussing the 
subject of Autographs—the parting words of old associates. 
The present Board of Editors, as they are about to sepa- 
rate from their friends—the ‘ Nassau Lr” and the readers 
thereof—wish the difficulty of making a graceful departure 
to be thoroughly appreciated, and beg leave to be excused 
from giving vent to their feelings upon this occasion in an 
Autographic farewell. We can only assure the subscribers to 
the “ Lrr” that we part from them with unmixed sorrow— 
that our bosom is heaved with unutterable sighs, our eyes 
filled with invisible tears, our heart throbbing with sup- 
pressed emotion,—as we remember the many pleasant hours 
that have long since fled, and the many unpaid bills which 
have long since become utterly worthless. We part from 
all our readers with unfeigned sorrow ; but if there be any 
one class from whom we part with a particular regret, it is 
those who have failed to pay their dues. To them we 
would say most affectionately : May we meet again, when- 
ever you are prepared to settle ; otherwise, not. 

We remain, 
Yours truly, 
Epirors or tae Nassav “Lr.” 
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Olla-pobvita. 


Once more, kind reader, do we present you a literary bouquet. Here 
you may find fair flowers of various hues, and some the more beautiful that 
their beauty consists solely in their form, and, best ofall, in this handful are 
some which, like the Calicanthus, charm not by exterior loveliness but by that 
which is esteemed far more,—by an internal beauty, not to be seen, it is 
true, by the eye, but yet which cannot but be appreciated by the understand- 
ing. Our garland is culled from Princeton's garden, where the soil is fertile 
enough, we know, to produce blossoms unsurpassed in true worth, and 
where the plants are sturdy enough to bear the most nourishing as well as 
sweet-tasting fruit. You yourself, reader, are ‘one of these plants, and if 
you find aught to be objected to in the flowers we have gathered, we have 
only to say we have chosen what suited best our own taste :—if they suit not 
yours, you should have furnished what would. To slightly modify a beauti- 
ful poem : 


‘* Day-duty done, we've wandered forth to get 
An hour’s sweet pastime in the shady lanes, 
And here and there have plucked with careful pains, 
These wayside waifs—sweetbrier and violet, 
And such like simple things, that seemed indeed 
Flowers—though perhaps we knew not flower from weed. 


Upon the open pages of this book 
We lay them down; and if within your eye 


A little tender mist we may descry, 

Or a sweet sunshine flicker in your look, 
Right happy will we be, though all declare 
No eye but love’s could find a violet there.*’ 
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3n Memoriam. 


It is our painful duty once more to chronicle a death in our midst,—the 
third from the Senior class within the year. Pillow and Layton have gone 
before, and now another has been called home. His death was not unex- 
pected, indeed, but none of the poignancy of griet is taken away from his 
friends on this account: he had so endeared himself to all who knew him 
that they feel his loss as that of a brother, and are smitten at his long-looked 
for death as if it had come with the swiftness of a thunderbolt. At the resi- 
dence of his uncle at West Troy, N. Y., on the 14th of February last, Exias 
C. Ostranper, after a long and lingering illness, died in the hope of a 
blessed immortality. He wanted but afew days of having completed his 
twenty-fifth year, and was thus cut down at the very threshold of a life he 
looked forward to as an opportunity of being useful to his fellow man. 
He needs no word of praise here ;—we all watched him as he wasted away 
in our very presence, and when overcome by his dread enemy, consumption, 
we all bade him good-bye, as he left college to die among his relations, as 
those alone can who say their last adieu. We knew we should never see 
him again, but yet waited anxiously for tidings, hoping even against hope. 
At length they came,—but only to bring new sorrow, for now, what was on- 
ly feared, has become a reality. What, though, is our loss, is his gain; he 
was a true and earnest Christian who dreaded not death, but rather looked 
forward to it as the end of all his pain. His body lies in the cemetery near 
Port Leyden, by the side of his parents,—his soul dwells in glory with that 
God he so loved and trusted. 

His classmates adopted the following resolutions :— 


Wuereas it hath pleased Almighty God to remove from us by death our 
classmate, Elias C. Ostrander, and - 

WHERFAS we recognize in this the wise dispensation of God, who is in all 
things just, and bow in humble submission to His will, therefore 
Resolved, That, in the death of Elias C. Ostrander, we have lost a loved 

friend and companion, and our College a faithful student, and, while we ex- 

press our sorrow that one so promising has been taken from us, we feel as- 
sured that our loss is his gain. 

Resolved, That we tender to the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
our deepest sympathy and condolence, and we do assure them that we, too, 
mourn a lost brother and friend. 

Resolved, That the class wear the customary badge of mourning for 
thirty days, as an expression of their feeling. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased, and that they be published in the Troy Times, the , and the 
Princetonian. 





H. D. Boveuner, 


A. P. Harper, Jr., 
J. A. Owen, 

C. M. Fie., 

3. A. Fenton, 


Committee. 
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Tae Crass or ‘69 have also, since their graduation, been unfortunate. 
But a short time ago, the death of Mr. Park was announced in these pages, 
and now we have to notice that of Mr. Herman BerGner, who was fitting . 
himself for the ministry at the Seminary. He died at Philadelphia of heart 
disease, at the residence of his brother, on the 27th of February. He was a 
man of much ability and great promise, and stood as high in the estimation 
of the Professors as he did in that of the students. It seems as if Christ 
has lost a faithful worker on earth, but, of course, he knew whom totake, and, 
while we grieve for our friend, we can but exclaim: ‘‘ Let him go, he 
has only exchanged the poor beggarly elements of this world of pain and sin, 
for an incorruptible crown and an everlasting joy.” 


ans 
° 
MorninG CuHaPel. can never serve its true end until it is made to bea 





religious exercise in the fullest sense of the word, and this it can never be 
until attendance, instead of being obtained by compulsion, is secured by a 
desire in each one’s heart to gather around the altar in united prayer. We 
wou!d not counsel, indeed, that there should _be no noting of absences, for 
we believe this would be almost equivalent to doing away with the exercise 
altogether, but we would counsel that something be done to create more 
ye interest in the exercise. Manifestly this could not be accomplished by any 
change in the services themselves, and yet it is absolutely necessary for 
something to be done. Now we think there are two changes which would do 
much towards working out this much desired end. We think ifthe Professors 
would show they considered it a privilege to meet there to worship God in, 
as it were, family prayers, it would make a wonderful change in the deport- 
ment of the students. Morning after morning one professor comes as a 
matter of duty. simply because he is appointed to do so, and, of course, 
when the students see their exemplars thinking thus, they too consider the 
chapel a trouble and abore. And they cannot help feeling it is not a precious 
privilege to do what our teachers in religion teach them, by that most im- 
pressive of all teaching,—their actions,—they do not consider a privilege. 
But the greatest fault lies on the students themselves, on the Christian stu- 
dents, who too often forget themselves and undesignedly give countenance to 
so great an evil. It behooves us now to strike at the very root of the whole 
matter,—let us make it known abroad that it is a precious privilege to engage 
in prayer together, and there can be no doubt but that the effect will be almost 
marvelous. 

Proressor Locayx, Phrenologist, on the evening of the 13th of February 
delivered a lecture in Cook’s Hall, which must have been electrifying in its 
effects if we are to judge by the boisterous applause it received. About one hun 
dred students attended and deported themselves in such a manner that scarcely 
a single word the worthy lecturer uttered reached the tympanum of any one 
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of his audience. The next night about the same number proceeded in a 
body to the Hall to attend the second lecture, but the Prof. was not to be 
‘*taken in ’’ again, and only dark windows and closed doors greeted them. 
A happy thought struck some one, though, and, mentioning it to his compan- 
ions, he infected them all with the same idea, and off they scampered to the 
depot which they reached in time to see the Prof. off in a befitting style, 
escorting him to the dummy with hoarse music from many a horn. Mr. 
Logan was justly incensed, and, pistol in hand, gave vent in angry words, 
to his opinion of things in general and of the Princeton students in particu- 
lar, all of which was received with shouts of derision, except the pistol. It 
was observed that wherever it was pointed an opening was immediately 
seen through the ranks which were a moment before dense enough. 

Sometime afterwards a letter, signed Sigma, appeared in the Princetonian 
condemning in very strong language the action of the students,—showing 
with forcible arguments, even though it was not written in the most perfect 
style, how reprehensible a deed it was, and recalling to our remembrance 
the fact that, even though Prof. Logan was a humbug, yet he had a right to 
the Hall he had hired, and, while his being a humbug would have been an 
excuse why they should not have gone to hear him, it was yet none at all 
why they should go and prevent others from hearing. It is time such child- 
ish not to say criminal, things were laid aside by the students; we are ex- 
pected to be men here and feel insulted if we are not so treated, and yet we 
will act like babies. It is sincerely to be hoped no repetition of this spree 
will ever occur in Princeton. 

Rev. Trrvs Coan, missionary to the Sandwich Islands, delivered a 
very instructive and interesting lecture, in the First Church, on February 
15th, on these islands, to the Physical Geography of which he has made 
such large contributions. He succeeded in giving his hearers a very good 
idea of them, their natural features, customs, &c. Being the pastor of the 
largest church in the world, all were, of course, eager to hear him, and we 
need say no more than that no one was disappointed. 


Gymnastic Exuisition.—On the afternoon of the 18th of February, 
exactly at 3 o'clock the exercises began. The galleries were crowded with 
the fair, and every available spot on the floor was also occupied; it was a 
goodly audience and worthy of a goodly spectacle, but the spectacle was also 
worthy of it. At the appointed hour the gymnasts appeared, led by Mr. 
Goldie, and proceeding across the floor in single file, executed a variety of 
feats on the parallel bars. Messrs. Castner, Glen, Pennington, VanRenss- 
elaer, Weir, Young, Shotwell, and Dennis then regaled the audience by sing- 
ing ‘‘Bingo”’ in their best style. The ladders, peg-pole and dumb-bells 
followed, Mr. Glen distinguishing himself by putting up the 110 Ibs. bell 
three times in succession, and then the ‘‘Evening Bells’’ were rendered by the 
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singers with great effect. Clubs were now the order of the day and Mr. 
Shotwell showed a vast amount of muscle in swinging an immense pair, 
while Mr. Drayton exhibited his skill in catching lighter ones; double rings 
and batoute leaping came next. and then again music, ‘* Maid of Athens,”’ 
Shoo-fly chorus, which ** took '’ well with the visitors. Next came the hori- 
zontal bar, Mr. Michael on the single trapeze, rack bars, and Messrs. Goldie 
and Chambers, winning rounds of applause, onthe double trapeze. The 
‘Son of a Gambolier’’ having been sung there followed the most appreciated 
performance of the afternoon, the tumbling and pyramids. We feel no hesi- 
tation in saying these were simply splendid,—they called forth peal after peal 
of laughter as well as admiration for the dexterity exhibited. Then, after 
the ‘‘ Three Crows,’’ ‘‘ Mary had a Little Lamb” with variations, &c., the 
company dispersed much pleased with the feats of skill they had witnegsed. 

Where all acquitted themselves in so worthy a manner, it would be in- 
vidious to single out especial ones to whom to offer the meed of praise due 
to them all. It would seem far better simply to name the gentlemen who 
took part in the exhibition, giving as a reason for not selecting some as more 
distinguished than others, that all were deserving of especial mention. Mr. 
Goldie led in the exercises and, as usual, covered himself with glory. The 
following are the names of the performers: ‘71, W. Chambers, W. Carter, 
Field, Flagler, Glen, A. Miller, Michael, Nave, Pennington, Young. 

‘72, Bergen, Ewing, A. Johnson, W. Johnson, W. Lane, Mann, Riggs, 
Shotwell, Stevens. 

‘78, Garrett, Hall, Hewitt, Van Dyke, Sheldon, Drayton. 

THE KiGHT TO PeTITION.—If there is any right that is inalienable, it is 
the right to petition ; not only is it possessed by the inhabitants of the freest 
countries, but even the veriest despotism allows it. It is the one thing man 
will not submit to being deprived of,—it is the one thing no people 
has ever been deprived of, and yet, practically, it is denied to the 
students of Princeton College, here in the midst of a country that boasts 
herself the freest on the globe. We cannot present any petition unless we 
have first obtained permission to start it,—in other words, we must petition to 
be allowed to petition. We confess it seems to us very queer, to say the least, 
that a college, which claims to have sent forth into the world numbers of the 
greatest and firmest guardians of liberty, should thus show itself to be the 
most despotic of all despotisms, should thus engage in an oppression no 
oppressor before it has ever dared to inflict. 

Dve..—One gentleman of the Freshman class, feeling insulted at some 
act of a classmate, sent him a challenge which was accepted, and, the seconds 
having privily drawn the balls, the shooting came off in Potter's woods, Feb- 
ruary 18th. Though no one was hurt, yet if we are to believe report—that too 
often foul-mouthed slanderer — one gentleman was pretty badly frightened. 
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Our readers know all the details of the transaction too well for a description 
of it to be necessary here; we only mention it to condemn it, for, while it 
is our pleasure to give praise where praise is due, it is no less our duty to 
give blame to blame-worthy deeds. By all means let this be the last of such 
foolishness. 

Twenty-Seconp or Fesruary.—On tlie afternoon of the 21st, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Senior Class waited on Dr. McCosh and then, at his 
suggestion, on the Faculty, and asked, in behalf of the College, for a holiday 
on the next day. After a long discussion a half day was granted, at first 
with a condition the committee could not accept, and then simply and un- 
conditionally. It was intended to have an oration delivered in the morning 
before the College, but when only a half day was allowed, the committee 
did not feel authorized or willing to take any further responsibility, and the 
Faculty kindly removed all conditions. We hope some earlier actian will 
be taken by the College next year, and provision made to celebrate fittingly 
the birthday of the father of our country. 

Day or Prayer ror Co..eces.- Although the Assembly had changed 
the day of prayer to the latter part of January, it was yet thought best to 
continue to observe it here at the ordinary time, and thus it happened that 
the 23d of February was set apart for that purpose. There was a prayer 
meeting in the Philadelphian room at eleven o'clock, which though not very 
large in numbers present, was yet much enjoyed by those who were there. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson delivered a lecture to the College at 3 o'clock P. M., 
and preached in the Second Church in the evening. Both of these exercises 
were well attended and were food to the intellect as well as to the heart : 
and we would desire here, in this public place, to return thanks to Dr. John- 
son, in behalf of the College, for the kindness he showed us that day. 

‘** REMEMBER THE SaBBaTH Day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God ; in it thou shalt not do any work,”’ is a precept which, although called 
to our memory, in these pages, not long since, seems to be in Princeton Col- 
lege stricken out of the decalogue, Thou shalt not work! is such the com- 
mand? Why look at our Sundays, we have little less to do than on any 
working day. A lecture to listen to and to take notes on, a recitation to pre- 
pare for the next morning, and, to crown all, the day is so occupied in chapels 
and churches and chapels again, that no time can be found for reading, or, 
which is as necessary, for reflection. We were taught at an earlier age, that 
it was awful to work on Sunday, but this is a piece, we suppose, of old fogy- 
ism which must give way before the march of mind, and disappear before the 
progress of the world. But we still have choked down in our conscience a 
lingering feeling it is not right to work on the Lord’s day, the Professors to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and we still have a hope lingering in our hearts 
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that the day will come when the Sunday evening lecture will be delivered on 
a week day, or else no grades given on the recitations upon it. We confess 
the prospect is not very promising but we can do naught else than hope for 
the best, though we have found this thing of living on hope to be very poor 
diet indeed. , 

Proressor Giiman’s Lectures. —Dr. Guyot having been forced to go 
to California to recruit his health, Prof. Gilman of Yale College kindly con- 
sented to supply his place and to deliver to the Seniors and Juniors a course 
of twelve lectures on Physical Geography. His lectures were very much 
appreciated by the students ; he did not allow the primary object, instruction, 
to prevent him from making the subject agreeable, and we can all bear wit- 
ness how much more instructive a lecture is which is also agreeable. The 
Professor left Princeton attended by the good wishes and also the respect of 
the students. 

Dr. McCosu's Lectures in New York City, on the Ely foundation, have 
lost none of their popularity. He speaks always to crowded houses, and 
favorable criticisms appear in paper after paper. One or two objectious have 
been taken to his views but these do not amount to much, and Mr. Fiske’s 
very unscholarly article in opposition to the Doctor is its own best answer,— 
so far from injuring the one whom he attacked, he succeeded only in 
injuring himself. We can hope for nothing better for our respected 
President than that his enemies may ever meet with the same fate, and like 
Mr. Fiske destroy themselves with the blow aimed at him. 

Dr. THompson, the Egyptologist, has been giving a series of lectures on 
Egypt, in the Seminary Chapel, which were well attended by the students of 
both College and Seminary. To most of us it is as if a veil was being lifted 
from a beautiful picture long hidden behind its folds; a new world opens be- 
fore us of which, indeed, we had dreamed, but with which now. by the 
labors of the Doctor, we are more closely acquainted. Egypt is indeed a 
land that will repay our study, and with such a preceptor as Dr. Thompson, 
no study could be more delightful. 

Amusements. —The present session has been a remarkable one for amuse- 
ments ; scarcely a week has passed but some lecture, concert or entertain- 
ment of some sort has enlivened its otherwise too often dull monotony. 
Among these may be mentioned Philip Phillips’ concerts which were, we be- 
lieve, much liked by those who attended them. At the same time, 21st of 
February, a troop of female ministrels exhibited themselves and were so 
pleased with the reception they met with, that on March 15th they returned 
and remained two nights. We believe the entertainment was rather more 
decent than would be supposed. On March 17th occurred what is a novelty 
in our little borough, a theatrical exhibition. For days the big posters, 
‘* Higgins Theatre,’’ delighted the hungry eyes of admiring urchins, and then 
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the troop itself fed the amusement-loving element of the community with, 
we suppose, deep dranghts of dramatic lore. We have also had some lectures 
but these are mentioned elsewhere. 

Hicu Scuoois.—Dr. McCosh. Prof. Gilman of Yale, and Prof. Cook of 
Rutgers, during the session of the New Jetsey legislature, addressed them 
on the propriety of founding a series of free high schools. Dr. MeCosh 
spoke at length, giving his plans in reference to both the schools themselves 
and the means of their support. He proposed the draining of the salt 
marshes, around Newark for example, and devoting the proceeds from the 
reclaimed land to school purposes. It is to be sincerely hoped that the bill 
will pass, and the state be furnished with a set of schools-where a poor young 
man may prepare for college or for the active business of life. It is a great 
step in the right direction and we hope New Jersey will take the initiatory 
in such a movement, hoping none the less, though, that the other states may 
follow in her wake. 

Satcrpay Evenine Caaren.—At evening chapel, March 17th, Dr. 
McCosh requested the students to remain seated a few moments after prayers 
as he had some intimations to make. The questioning that ensued, each 
man asking his neighbor what was the matter, who was going to be ‘* blown 
up "’ now, &c., was wonderful to witness. But at last all fears were set at 
rest and all suspense removed by Dr. McCosh informing us that the faculty, 
after a longand careful consideration of the question, had decided to do away, 
for the present, with the evening chapel on Saturday. He said he thought 
the students had a right to it as it was nothing more than they ought to 
have, and assuredly one afternoon's holiday could do the College little moral 
harm. Of the truth of all this the students were perfectly satisfied and as 
the chapel broke up they expressed their pleasure in a strong, if not graceful, 
manner. 

Ciass Statistics or '71.—As each class nears the end of its stay here, 
every thing connected with it assumes an unwonted interest, each member 
wishes to know all about the others and the underclassmen are infected with 
the same fever. Thus even the dry statistics are read with eagerness by all, 
and it is to satisfy this appetite,— we will not say unnatural appetite, for it is a 
desire that, about this time of year, is always found in our college, and hence 
must be natural,—that we publish the following generalizations. 

Owing to some mistakes in the data, the calculation of the aggregate 
and average age of the class is only approximately correct. The true figures 
will be given in the next number of the Lir. 

Whole number in class, 110: Whole No. to be graduated, the Faculty 
and Providence permitting, 78: No. of Clios, 34; No. of Whigs, 44; No. 
of class in Fresh. year, 63; Soph. year, 76: Junior year, 87: Senior year. 


78. 
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Aggregate Age of Class, 1720 yrs. 8 mos. 29 days: Average Age of 
Class, 22 yrs. 0 mos. 21 days: Aggregate Weight, 5 tons 16 cwt. 38 lbs. ; 
Average Weight, 149 lbs.; Aggregate Length, 27 rods 1 yd. 2 ft. 1 inch: 
Average Height, 5 ft. 9 inches. 

One was born in °35, one in '36, three in ‘39, one in *40, two in '43, 
one in '44, four in '45, three in “46, three in °47, nine in °48, thirteen in °49, 
twenty-three in 50, eleven in ‘51 and three in °52. 

Six were born in January, six in February, ten in March, five in 
April, nine in May, three in June, two in July, eleven in August, nine in 
September, nine in October. five in November, and three in December. - 

Favored year, 1850 ; Favored months, March and August. 


Professions. —- Theology, 21; Law, 21; Medicine, 10: Business, 5: 
Teaching, 1; Manufacturing, 1: Undecided, 19. 
Religious Denominations. — Presbyterians, 54: Episcopalians, 4: 


Methodist, 4: Baptists,3: Reformed, 3: Congregationalists, 1: Roman 
Catholic, 1; Others, 8. 

Given Names. — There are in the class, 10 Williams, 7 Johns, 6 
Charleses, 5 Samuels. 4 Thomases, 3 Edwards, 3 Henrys. 2 Andrews, 
Benjamins, 2 Alexanders, 2 Davids, 2 Fredericks, 2 Lewises, 2 Jameses, 2 
Hughs, 2 Roberts, 2 Olivers, and one each of the following: Albert, Anani- 
as, Arthur, Chauncey, Elisha, Engene, Glenn, Homer, Jacob, Johnston, 
Josiah, Joseph, Josephus, Marshall. Mason, Richard, Roswell, Rushton, 
Winfield. 

Capillary Attractions. — Mustaches, 15: Side issues, 6: Mustaches 
and Siders, 6; All but Mustaches, 3: Full Beards, 4; ‘‘Born to blush un- 
seen,’ 19: coppered, 16; in entelechy, 7: ‘‘ Carrot style, red, more roots 


swe 


than tops,"’ 2. 

Matrimonial.— Settled, 1: cases of animated suspension, 10: Prospect- 
ing, 17; With vague intentions, 25; Afloat, 8; Chanceless, 4; Candidates 
for the Bachelor's Degree, 5: On the high rvad to Utah, 2: With ‘‘no one 
to love, none to caress."’ 4: With prospects ‘‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue,’ 4. 

Number of young Barkises who are only too ‘“ willing,’’ 77. 

Never ‘‘cut’’ Sunday afternoon lectures, 78. 

Never fought on Sunday, 76. 

Embryonic Solomons, 78. 

New Lisrary.—By the kindness and liberality of Mr. Jno. C. Green, 
there is soon to be erected a new library building costing not less than 
$100,000 and probably much more, and affording accommodation for 150,000 
volumes. Chancellor Green is at present considering plans for the building 
which, it is intended, shall be in convenience and elegance all that money 
can make it. It will be placed between East College and Dr. Welling’s and 
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will face towards the street. A discussion has been started among the fac- 
ulty as tothe expediency of allotting special departments in the new building 
to the libraries of Whig and Clio Hall, but no action will be taken on this 
until the Halls themselves have been consulted. The board of Trustees have 
devoted $3000 to the purchase of rare and valuable books during the year. 

It is a pet project :-f the President’s to make the old library an art mu- 
seum, for holding portraits, and such pictures, statuary and articles of anti- 
quity and vertu as may from time to time be devoted to the college. 

Mrs. Kirxpatnick, of New Brunswick, a daughter-in-law of the late 
Chief Justice Kirkpatrick, a trustee of this college, has given to the institu- 
tion upwards of $26,000, which it is expected, will be realized in a short 
time. 

Sec. Betknapr, as a testimonal of regard for his Alma Mater, has put in 
store here, 100 stands of arms illustrating the different patents that have been 
in use in the service. Gov. Olden and Gen. Karge have them in charge and 
as soon as a rack can be prepared for them, they will be put on Exhibition. 

Sreivecke Pxizes.—The college authorities have found it impossible to 
offer these prizes for the current year, owing to the refusal of the State of 
Virginia to pay the interest on her bonds. A committee of the Trustees, 
however, are making every effort to put the fund into such a state as that 
the prizes may be available next year. 

Coi.ece Notres.— We are sorry to say that the late efforts to secure the 
glass for the observatory have not been successful, It is hoped that the 
whole scheme of fellowships and prizes will be fully matured and publicly 
intimated by commencement. The museum has been rapidly undergoing 
a complete fitting up. Mrs. Robt. L. Stuart, of New York, has sent to it 
a considerable number of very valuable shells. The friends of the college 
are requested to send contributions of all kinds of Natural History speci- 
mens and curiosities. Ik Marvel has furnished plans for improving the 
grounds around Dr. Welling’s and Dr. Packard's houses, and near the dum- 
my depot. They will be carried out in the course of the spring’and summer. 
The market house, that eye-sore to the town, according to contract is to be 
removed the first of April. 

Tus Prize Essay.— According to the request of the Committee on Prize 
Essays we make mention of the fact that they found great difficulty in de- 
ciding between its merits and that of a second. They wished this Second 
Essay to be published in immediate juxtaposition to Mr. Martin’s, but the 
author demurred. 

THE NEW Room Law.—When it first became known,through college that 
a law had been passed preventing the students from selling their rooms, 
great indignation was both felt and expressed. The students recognized the 
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justice of each one being given an equal chance for the best rooms, but they 
also recognized the greater injustice of compelling a small number to bear 
all the losses entailed. But the exception in favor of the present Senior 
class has done much to change the feeling against the law, toone forit. But 
it must be seen that still all cause for complaint is not removed ; we think 
the exception ought to be extended so as to include all those that own rooms 
in college at the present time. We think, and we believe the whole college 
thinks with us, nothing less can, in justice, be done. and we hope the faculty 
will see to this. 

SreaLinc.—On the 23d of March, West College was entered and clothes 
to the amount of about $150 were taken out. This little thing is becoming 
entirely too common, it isn't funny at all, and it has now come to such a 
pass that it is nv longer bearable. Some decisive action should be taken to 
guard against such things in the future, and in the mean time we would sug- 
gest, as a preventive, that grating be put in the windows behind as well as 
in front of the college. 

72's “‘Lit’’ Boarp.—At an election held March 22d, 1871, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen to Edit the “‘ Lit." during the next year. We 
wish them every success, and welcome them heartily, but at the same time 
we address them in the stirring words of Lawrence: ‘‘ Don’t give up the 
y ship!’ We have no fears in leaving the Editoral Sanctum, for we leave it in 
the hands of competent men, and we feel that under their management, the 
old ‘* Nassau Lirt,’’ will lose none of its just reputation. The gentlemen 
are as follows : 


WHIGS, CLIOS, 
C. W. Kase, N. J., D. Decker, N. J., 
W. R. Marty, IIL, O. Ro.anp, Pa., 
Ricumonp Pearsoy, N. C., J. R. Smira, Md., 
L. R. Smirn, Ala., J. L. Winson, N. J. 


Treasurer—W. A. Batpwiy, N. J. 


See prospectus, farther on. 
WE ARE VERY GLAD to be able to say that the next class has deter- 
“a? mined to carry on two periodicals during the next year—the ‘‘ Lit.’’ and the 
‘* College World.’ We see no reason why we should not have two as well 
as one; there is certainly enough of talent and assuredly enough of enter- 
prise in our College to have both, and we are glad to see the next class de- 
termined to have them. 

Tue “CaLenpar or THE CoLLece or New Jersey” is just published. 
It consists of a calendar and the regular matter of a catalogue, followed by 
notes on the Organization of the College, the System of Instruction and 
Public Acts and Proceedings. It contains a vast deal of information, and 
should be possessed by every son of Old Nassau. 
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‘THE SPRING VACATION was given this year two weeks earlier than usual, 
and extended to three instead of two weeks. Examinations commence im 
mediately after. On account of the suddenness of the change the ‘* Lit.” 
was unavoidably delayed until the beginning of the third term. 


LIT. BOARD. 


June —Wm. B. Hornblower, N. J., Andrew P. Happer, Jr., China. 
October—Benj. S. Lassiter, N. C., Samuel M. Perry, Del. 
February—Fred. A. Pell, N. J., David Mixsell, N. J. 
April—Benj. B. Warfield, Ky., Alex. G. VanCleve, N. J. 
Treasurer—S. M. Nave, Mo. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


** The Philosophy and Utility of Dreams,’’ whatever else it may be, is 
at least original ; in fact, it is entirely too original for our weak understand 
ing. For, we confess that it is to us an entirely new idea that dreams rest 
the mind, ‘‘ which, strained with the practicalities of the day, soars aloft 
as on Fancy’s pinions to breathe the freer air of Imagination ‘’—nay, there 
is more than mere rest; ‘‘ there is a reaction to equalize the tension, as in 
the elasticity of the bow or the rebound of the cannon.’’ Our author, too, 
has made a grand discovery in Physiology when he tells us of the great aid 
dreams are to the digestion: he differs on this point from the majority of 
the masters of the science. But in no place, perhaps, does he so plainly 
show to what a height he has risen above the feelings of the vulgar, as when 
he speaks of those who ‘‘ have dreamed of harder labors than they ever 
enjoyed."" Doubtless there have been such, but the question arises, how 
hard a labor were they accustomed to enjoy? And, as has been suggested 
to us, he also must be the veriest materialist, speaking, as he does in more 
than one place, of the faculties of the brain, the thoughts of the brain; he 
forgets it is not the brain that thinks, and not the brain to which the mental 
faculties belong. On the whole, we must with many thanks decline to pub- 
lish the essay, as being so far beyond our calibre, both in style and thought, 
that we are unable to appreciate it as its merits, we have no doubt, deserve. 

** Rhetoric in College’ is the complaint of one who longs for more 
teaching in the art of writing. We are forced to leave it unpublished, but 
for Xavia’s own sace, we do hope he may receive the instruction he so de- 
sires and needs. 

‘* The Breeze’’ is a poem in stanzas of three lines, two of which are 
meant to rhyme—in some cases, however, it is rather difficult to determine 
which two. Its theme is light, and so is itself, but, in declining it, in the 
words of the bard himself, it is 


‘Ever anon with a gentle sigh,’ — 
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the exact meaning of which we have not been able to discover. 

‘* An incident inside Boston incidentally mentioned,’’ is a poem which 
seems to have been originally written in prose, the lines then being measured 
off by the inch. As for the rhymes, judging from the latter part of the 
piece, we are convinced they are all accidental. We give a fair sample; he 
is speaking of the common, and says : 


‘*Tn a mood far from gruff 
To enjoy a cigar there I went and I seat- 
ed myself on a bench in an easy enough 
And quite common position. I need not repeat 
I was smoking.”’ 
We leave our readers to imagine the rest. 
An ambitious poet, the source of whose literary inspiration seems to be 
** Sally Salter ’’ of humorous fame, sends us the following. It is an address 
to a sleeping beauty, and the enamoured swain pours forth his whole 
heart in the strains. But, alas! though potent are the charms of music, 
and still more potent are the charms of love, yet slumber’s fairy charm is 
strong indeed, and refuses to yield to all his endeavors. Manfully, though, 
does he brave the icy cold, and only succumbs when the words, are, as it 
were, frozen on his very lips. But hear him for yourselves : 


A SERENADE. 


I'll sing you a song, love, as Orpheus sang, 

And music shall wing its sweet flight as it wang 

When he called it forth, and the joy that it brang 
To him, shall it bring now to thee. 

Oh, sleep, then, no more, love! for then no one slept,— 

The reapers all stopped in the field as they rept,— 

All men bowed their heads, women peeping, up pept,— 
The vessels stood still on the sew. 


The beasts of the field at his feet conquered fell, 
The fowls of the air heard his call when he cell,-- 
But this, though appalling, him did not appell 

Well knowing how great was his power, 
And though I cant tell the same tale that he told 
Yet love up shall well as from him it ne’er wold 
And fears even he could not quell shall be quold 

If thou’lt come with me this sweet hour. 


Oh come, then, my love! and let’s flee as they fled, 
Whose story in Beadle we seeing have sed ;— 
More happy we’d be than e’er any have bed 
Among all the lovers of yore.— 
Oh wake thou, my love! if thou hast not awoke, 
So cold ’tis, I shake as no mortal e’er shoke, 
And, though music I make as the angels ne’er moke, 
This cold I can stand now no more.” 
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When the change in the room laws was made it took away a great part 
of the point from the following piece, and hence it was left out from the 
body of the magazine. But the amendment to the law restores everything 
to its former state, and we are so unwilling to lose the piece that we publish 
it here. 

THE ADVANTAGES oF roomiIneG ty East CoL.ece. 

A man may spend his threescore years and ten among all the madden- 
ing pleasures and intoxicating joys of this mundane sphere. getting out of 
Fashion, Fame and Fortune all that they have to bestow, yet far surpassing 
all these enjoyments is the quiet and peace of home. How does the man of 
business, after a day among the ‘‘ brokers and breakers,"’ turn with unutter- 
able joy to his fireside, to meet the caresses of his wife and children. Is it 
not so, oh busy worldling? Surely, ** you know how it is yourself!” 

Likewise may the student run away with all the college honors; be the 
best player on the university nine; distance all competitors for the gymua- 
sium prizes; yet is no hour so sweet to him as his evening siesta within the 
precincts of his own room. There he gets rid of coat and vest, arrays him- 
self in easy dressing gown and slippers, smokes his *‘ Partagas first,”’ or 
if he can’t afford that, his ‘* Daniel Boone’ or *‘ Lone Jack,’’ and says 
unto college and town, student and snob, professor and apple-boy, ** Shoo 


’ *? ‘ 
Fly! 
Dear reader, you smile and shake your head incredulously. Is there 
indeed such a haven of rest in this busy, boiling, bursting Bedlam of college 
life? 
Tell me, ye winged winds, that round my pathway roar, 
Is there no spot in town where students poll no more ; 
Where by no Greek and Latin roots and paradigms oppressed, 
Where free from toil and care, the weary soul may rest ” 
The wild winds gladly give the wished for knowledge 
And, gently breathing, whisper ** [In East College! ™ 
Yes: here indeed, in East College. especially in the top story, with the 
green elms waving under our heads, and the gentle zephyrs bearing to our 
entranced senses the odors of that lovely lawn below: surely no place on 
’ 


earth is so calculated to remind one of the rural delights of Spring and 
Summer, to raise one’s thoughts from sordid things to the contemplation of 
the ** idea,’’ (whatever that may be, ) as this enchanted locality. Here, where 
none but the sun's gentle evening rays, (we speak of front rooms of course, ) 
ever come ; where one is not awakened at * five o'clock in the morning” by 
a villainous glare; where even the college bell has a distant and subdued 
sound, as coming from the enchanted regions of fairy-land ; where the dear 
old whitewash and coal boxes, rendered still dearer by association, seem to 
greet you every time you ascend the glorious old iron stairway; where uni 

versal order, quiet and peace prevail; here, here is rest! Here is the only 
true happiness on earth ! 
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Ah! why was Reunion Hall erected? why did our cruel Faculty present 
such a specious seduction to unsophisticated newies, who do not know what 
a good room is? ‘Tyrones, beware! Be not allured by those black-pointed 
Philadelphia Bricks. Let not,that glistening galvanized iron dazzle and bam- 
boozle you into taking a room. Those weathercocks will do you no good ; 
you can't see them unless you go out doors. And then those atrocious bal- 
conies! Freshman, beware! you will be ducked every time you set your 
unsuspicious foot on them. Avoid the temptation. ‘*Come away now,” 
\ and shun those damp, unseasoned rooms as you would shun pulmonary con- 
sumption! Reunion Hall is new. Reunion Hall is untested. The walls 
may sink, the roof may fall in. The lightning rods may be a fizzle. There 
may be ghosts there to bring terror and banish rest. Every bit of fun you 
have there will be distinctly audible at the President's house. Reunion 
Hall will be the most accessible building to duns. All the cats of the neigh 
boring bac«-yards will make its environs a nightly trysting-place. Once set- 
tled within its walls, you will hourly rue the day you ever took a room there. 
Let us beseech of you, oh! Freshman, turn from that dubious edifice, and 
seck a top story room in the front of East College ; for there alone will you 
find the happiness your soul longs for. 

Is our eloquence all in vain? No; for I seem to see my reader looking 
‘ up with an expression of interrogation upon his innocent face, as if to ask ; 
** Are there any such rooms available?’’ Peace, anxious soul! Your sigh 
has reached the tender heart of one who is soon to leave the sacred pre- 
cinets of Nassau. Even now his arms and his pocket book are open to wel- 
come you to the best room in East. It is on the top story; you will never 
be annoyed by a drunk up stairs. It is a front room; you have all the 
glories of the back campus spread out before you. It is replete with all the 
modern conveniences, including hot and cold water, (the hot water being 
conveniently situated in a kettle on top of the best stove in New Jersey); 
superior bathing apparatus ; elegant and costly furniture, at a fearful sacrifice; 
in fact, all that a college room should or could be, is exemplified and set 
forth in this place of comfort and happiness. The number is 32, painted con- 
’ spicuously above the door. It is the last number in the building, and the 
room is the result of the manifold experience and knowledge resulting from 
the furnishing of the thirty-one other rooms. Reader, pause before you pur- 
chase elsewhere! Such a golden opportunity is not to be thrown away 
thoughtlessly. Seize upon your good fortune ere it slip through your fingers, 
lest your quarters should be fixed in some neglected rat-eaten barrack, there 
to repent your negligence in many a bitter and remorseful tear! Dear 
reader ; would you save yourself the buried hopes, the aching heart, the 
’ lugubrious countenance, the sunken cheek, and eye hollow and red with 
weeping, make one mighty effort. one stupendous launch for East, before it 


is forever too late! INQUIRE WITHIN. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Cornett. Universiry.—Last term a number of the students organized 
themselves into a gymnastic association and fitted up a small room fora 
gymnasium. They now appeal to the Trustees to provide larger and better 
accommodations. A band of sixteen pieces have made their debut by sere- 
nading the professors. We were pleased to learn that the Seniors expected 
to initiate Class Day this year, but an editorial in the last Fra indicates that 
there is considerable doubt about the matter, as the class is not entirely har- 
monious. The too prevalent epidemic of jealousy and envy seems to have 
reached Ithaca. 

Untox. -We learn from an exchange that the new President, our old 
friend Dr. Aiken, is very enthusiastic in regard to old Union's future, and, in 
addition to his well-known excellence as an instructor, displays great financial 
ability. At an Alumni meeting held a few months since in New York City, 
a subscription of $50,000 was raised with the provision that enough to make 
the amount $100,000 be raised during the present year. The requisite bal- 
ance will probably be obtained. 

Mapison University.—Miss Wellman, of Boston, gives instruction in 
Elocution. The instructor in Ethics has been lecturing to his class on 
matrimonial engagements, a subject which was entirely neglected by our re- 
spected Professor of Moral Science. Juniors and Freshmen are in favor of 
abolishing the system of prizes and college honors. 

Westeyan Univensiry.—Mr. Frank Dewar, formerly of ‘73, now in 
business in Kansas, has presented the Boat Club of his class with $200. 
Their best boat is being renovated, and will be called by the name of the gener- 
ous donor. A course has been measured and the crews are practising in the 
gymnasium. The new chapel has showy, blue chandeliers, and will contain 
several memorial windows of great value. The interior of Judd Hall is ap- 
proaching completion. 

Micmican Universiry.—-The Rau Library of valuable works on Politi- 
cal Economy has been recently purchased and received. The bill for an ap- 
propriation of $75,000 to the University passed the Senate with but one dis- 
senting vote. 

Kenyon Cotiece, On1o.—A new and beautiful chapel is completed, 
with the exception of the stained windows. Morning prayers are held at a 
quarter before ten. The greatest holiday of the year is Feb. 22nd. 


Larayette.—The standard for admission to all departments has been 
raised. A class of twenty-one is studying Hebrew. The Professor spends 
three hours with them at each recitation. The building of the west wing of 
the college has been begun. 
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Wituiams Cotiece.—Prof. Perry's health is improving slowly, but he 
is not expected to resume his college labors until the beginning of next term. . 
The Vidette publishes a long list of books recently added to the library 
which now contains 1,500 volumes. Progress in the matter of scholarships 
is reported.—According to the schedule of recitations for the Second Term, 
the Seniors have Logic seven times a week. We believe this to be an ex- 
cellent study and have no doubt that Williams will send forth numerous well- 
trained logicians, but we imagine that a daily diet of such intellectual food 
must be rather ‘* monotonous.’” However, they have one exercise in Eng- 
lish Literature and one in Catechism. It may be that these make sufficient 
variety. The Juniors have been receiving instruction in Greek, in a peculiar 
manner. Numerous notes on the text are given, and these are printed in 
order to facilitate the acquistion of them by the students. Their printer, 
having nu Greek type, used Italics instead, which render the publication a 
literary curiosity. — ‘* The ‘*‘Sophomore.’’ which, from description, bears some 
resemblance to our departed ‘‘ rake,’’ recently made its appearance. The 
Juniors, however, in some way succeeded in obtaining advance sheets and 
called a meeting to which the members of the Sophomore Class were invited. 
There was a good attendance and each of the Juniors read aloud the part 
that applied to himself; as a consequence it did not seem very sharp nor ex- 
tremely funny. We understand that the production was good of the kind, 
but its premature appearance and peculiar reception bored the authors more 
than the invective did the men for whom it was intended. The Vidette 
‘*does not attempt to decide whether such a publication is beneficial in a 
college or not.’ The Faculty, however, censured the Sophomores. We are 
glad that such publications no longer disgrace our institution. They certainly 
are productive of very little good and are not unfrequently filled with blas- 
phemy, indecent allusions, and very poor attemps at wit. We do not think 
that the students of Williams need complain because their Faculty threaten 
more than censure should ‘‘ Sophomores *’ appear in the future. 

Co.umB1a.—The Senior Class will not have a Competitive Examination, 
as the present system provides, but will be graduated according to the former 
one. The standing will not be announced publicly, but that of each student 
will be sent to his parent or guardian. 

Aston CoL_ece.—The Methodists of Michigan having resolved to raise 
$110,000 to put the college squarely on its feet, with the usual energy of that 
religious denomination have already succeeded in obtaining subscriptions to 
the amount of $84,000. 

Dartrmouta.—Prof. Young has returned from the astronomical expedi- 
tion to Spain. While in Europe, he purchased $3,000 worth of apparatus 
for the department of natural philosophy.—A new building, Culver Hall, for 
the use of the agricultural students, is rapidly advancing to completion. Hon. 
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John Conant, of Jaffrey, N. H., has given $7,000 for the purchase of an ex- 
perimental farm. A plan is proposed to erect a farm building containing 
dormitories for the students, and a boarding establishment in which cheap 
board may be furnished for members of any of the departments.—It is re- 
ported that the next Triennial Catalogue is to be printed in the English 
language. This is a movement in the right direction and one that we would 
like to see followed at Princeton. Why can we not have a catalogue that 
would be intelligible and useful to all the friends of the institution ? 

Harvarp.—The ground is being laid out for the foundations of the two 
new Halls presented by Mr. Weld and Mr. Matthews. A new constitution 
has been drawn up for the Boat Club. The Advocate believes ‘that the 
new basis upon which the Club is placed will greatly promote the interests 
of boating,’’ and asks for the co-operation of all in the University interested 
in the subject. It is said the courses of University lectures are not well at- 
tended. Very few persons besides the professors and students attend them, 
and even the largest audiences do not number more than a hundred persons, 
including undergraduates. Think of lecturers, and good ones too, speaking 
to half-a-dozen persons! And yet Kant is expounded to a single student, 
and that a young lady, while Plato also is discussed for the edification of but 
one person. In company with others, we admire the firmness of President 
Eliot and the patience and perseverance of the unappreciated lecturers. We 
await with interest the result of the experiment. 

Yaue. -The Library has received an addition of 8,000 volumes formerly 
belonging to Robert Von Mohl, the distinguished writer on Political Science. 
The Divinity School is to have a new chapel erected at the expense of Frede- 
rick Marquand, of Southport. Conn. The Yale Lit. says this is ‘* for the 
purpose of bringing some religious influence to bear upon the Theologues.”’ 
Work has already been commenced on it. Prof. Porteris at present the most 
prominent candidate for the Presidency. The Junior class has caught a mania 
for telegraphing, and several rooms are connected by wires over which pass 
messages of all sorts. It is said that the Seniors, who are disturbed by the 
noisy amateurs, have appointed a committee to prepare an article for the 
Lit. upon the subject—** Telegraphing, an Invention of Satan." 


=XCHANGES. 


Acorn, American Educational Monthly, Amherst Student, Annalist, 
Bethany Guardian, Brunonian, Cap and Gown, College Argus, College Cour- 
ant ( Yale), College Courier, College Herald, College Journal, College Review, 
College World, College Times, Cornell Era, Chronicle, Dalhousie College 
Gazette, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Hamilton Lit. Monthly, Harvard 
Advocate. lowa Classic, Irving Union, Lafayette Monthly, Madisonensis. 
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McKendree Repository, Miami Student, Orient, Targum, Trinity Tablet, 
Union Lit. Magazine. University Echo, University Press, University Re- 
porter, Vidette, Wabash Magazine, ‘+ illiams Quarterly, Williams Review, 
Yale Courant, Yale Lit. Magazine. 

The Cap and Gown for February is a very good number. It contains a 
sensible and forcibly written article respecting the practice of cheating in ex- 
aminations. The editors mention the fact that some of the students wore 
gowns in the last examinations, and hope that these classic wrappings will 
be entirely reinstated. They say: ‘‘ The gowns are a becoming dress and 
peculiar to Columbia.’’ For our part we have never considered these garments 
remarkably becoming, but if the Columbians like them we shall not endeavor 
to interfere with their ‘‘ peculiar institution." We get enough of them here 
without wearing them into examinations. 

The Chronicle continues to bring us a varied and well-chosen collection 
of literary matter. In appearance, the paper is not surpassed by any other 
college publication that we receive. 

The Dalhousie College Gazetie is the only college paper issued in British 
America. It does not present a very elegant appearance, but the contents 
are good,—well written and interesting. A number was recently directed to 
The Virginia University Magazine, Princeton, U.S. It reached us, and as 
we thought it was probably intended for us, we kept it. But, O ye Nova 
Scotians! do not repeat your mistake. We might, perhaps, be able to bear 
it, but the Virginians do not exchange with us and your devoted heads might 
receive the weight of their fearful displeasure at confusing their University 
with our Jersey College. We saw in one of our exchanges recently a sent- 
ence or two from the Va. Univ. Magazine in which the editors mildly gave 
their opinion of an individual who had slightly offended them, by saying he 
was ‘‘a vile specimen of Sulphuretted Hydrogen.’’ Dalhousie, beware ! 

The Dartmouth is always welcome. The last number is an excellent 
one, full of interesting articles written in the pleasant style characteristic of 
this magazine. The farewell remarks of the editors are amusing, and at the 
same time contain good advice to the happy (?) successors. 

The Denison Collegian is decidedly green in appearance but improves 
upon acquaintance and discusses college topics quite pleasantly. To use a 
quotation, *‘ we do not believe it will be an auspicious day for the literary 
spirit of Denison when the Collegian dies. *’ 

The Trinity Tablet is one of the handsomest of our exchanges. A 
January number lamented over the wholesale plagiarism among college 
papers. We quite agree with the remark that “it is the barest journalistic 
courtesy for a paper to credit the paper from which it clips.’ The hearts of 
both editor and pastoral poet must have been delighted lately as every mail 
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brought exchanges that quoted with full credit a few lines of wonderful 
poetry. In order that they may not be disappointed when they receive our 
Lit., we give a place to this gem which first had a setting in the Tablet. 


* Tis midnight ; and the setting sun 
Is rising in the wide, wide west : 
The rapid rivers slowly run, 
The frog is on his downy nest ; 
The pensive goat and sportive cow 
Hilarious hop from bough to bough.”’ 


We think, however, that the following verses are even better as descript- 
ive of rural scenes, and cannot imagine why they have not been more ex- 
tensively copied : 

** Gently browse the cooing hens 
Along the purling lea, 


Gay lambkins chew their bitter cud 
And crow quite merrily. 


Sweet Phillis milks the gentle calf, 
A-singing soft and low 

Unto the whistling frogs, the air 
Of ‘Blow! Pale lilies, blow!’ "’ 


lhe Madisonensis is out in a new and attractive dress. We think there 
is also evidence of improvement in the literary matter. 

The Echoes that came so frequently from Tennessee have ceased. We 
are sorry that we cannot hear any more from those lively. ‘* secesh *’ girls, 
but such is the fact. Searcely had the Southern Echoes died when a new 
Echo was borne to us from the far-west. The first number of the University 
Echo, from the University of California, is well-printed and gives promise 
of becoming a very creditable organ. 

The College World having modestly advertised itself as ‘*The best and 
spiciest college paper, &c,’" we looked through it with considerable curiosity. 
It is a neat little publication well-printed on tinted paper, and containing 
some very commendable articles.. But the lofty manner in which it reviews 
other college publications and current literature is absolutely startling. This 
new enterprise is carried on at Griswold College. 

The College Argus, notwithstanding its stiffened form, gives abundant evi- 
dences of life, and is, in fact extremely vigorous. We admire the impar- 
tiality of its observations respecting the governing and governed. 

The Lafayette Monthly began its career last autumn but has already taken 
a place among the best magazines. We congratulate the students at Easton 
upon the success of their literary venture. 
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The March number of the Yale Lit. is one of unusual excellence. The 
poetical translations from the German are very creditable, and several of 
the prose articles deserve more extended notice than our space will allow. 
**Seylla and Charybdis” is a good article, and ‘ Flirtation” is quite 
thoroughly discussed. The ‘ Plea for a Jubilee ’’ and ‘* Iconoclasm” relate 
to practical questions. The author of the former urges the propriety of 
having a substitute for the abolished Spoon Exhibition. ‘* The iconoclast 
would fain destroy the arbitrary tax of Linonia and Brothers, and the double 
or triple headed library with its conflicting and costly members."’ A con- 
solidation of the libraries of the neglected Halls is proposed, and the point 
wellargued. The suggested plan of reform seems feasible, and is, at least, 
worthy of consideration. We are glad to find that the last Lit. is free from 
such bitter personalities as those which disgraced the February number, and 
served to increase the troubles in the Senior Class. Speaking of the Class 
‘* The era of general 





Day difficulties, the editor of the March Lit. says: 
good feeling and universal peace has dawned. There is fortunately nothing 
more to quarrel over; that is nothing which would occur to an ordinary 
mind. But we must take into account the ‘ vast possibilities of our nature ’ 
and not be too much elated at the present unnatural quiet.”’ 

We are very willing to comply with the request to exchange with both 
the College Courant and Yale Courant. These periodicals are among our 
most frequent visitors, and are always welcome. 

Williams College also has three publications, the Review, the Quarterly, 
and Vidette. Ali are good and the typograpical execution especially note- 
worthy. The Review receives some harsh criticism but we hope that it will 
not only survive but grow still more vigorous,—it appears at present quite 
able to contend with those ef its opponents who are worthy of notice. 

The first number of the Orient has reached our sanctum. ‘There is 
much in it worthy of praise and very little that calls forcondemnation. We 
wish the Bowdoin students success with their paper. 

The Brunonian continues to sustain its deserved reputation as a first-class 
college monthly. The last number received contains among other good ar- 
ticles an imaginative sketch of the civilization of A. D. 1970. It is written 
in a pleasant style, giving several capital hits at existing evils, yet showing 
also that the plans of some hot-headed, would be reformers are both ridicu- 
lous and impracticable. There is a very creditable essay on ‘* Prescribed or 
Elective Studies,’ in which the author gives some plausible arguments in fa- 
vor of the o!d system of required classics and mathematics throughout the 
collegiate course. The new corps of editors have succeeded in giving an 
interesting account of the affairs of their own institution. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Covu.py’t se Dunnep.—The other day a Montreal tailor sent his bill to 
a magazine editor. He was startled a few hours afterward by its being re- 
turned with the note appended, ‘‘ Your manuscript is respectfully declined.” 

A VERDANT youtH who has some aspirations after a ‘‘ colledge’’ educa- 
tion, in writing to the Acting President says he is enjoying good health, and 
expresses the hope that his letter will find the President enjoying the same 
blessing. This reminds us of another greenhorn who once wrote to the 
professor of civil engineering, inquiring whether there was an engine in the 
University, and if they let a ‘‘feller’’ run it, and if they paid a ‘ feller”’ 
for running it. — Chronicle. 

A younG LaDy, who teaches music in an academy of music, sent an 
order to her publisher recently, in which she feared the spelling might not 
all be correct, and apologized in postscript as follows: ‘‘ You must exkews 
this letter, as I pla by noat, butt spel bi ear.""— Harvard Advocate. 


Just after the recent snow storm, a would-be facetious student, in 
search at once of fun and iuformation, accosted a snow-shoveling Celt 
whom he chanced to meet, as follows: ‘‘Sure, kin ye till me where Profis- 
ser Dash lives?’ 

‘** Ye'll foind him roight on the corner,”’ was the reply : ‘* but his soide- 
walk’s been shoveled.’'— Harvard Advocate. 


Tue following gem of poetry we select chiefly on account of the remark- 
able similarity of the style and sentiment to that of some of the latest pro- 
ductions of the Poet Laureate. Ihere is a tender charm in the expression 
and a lucidness of thought in it, which reminds us forcibly of the sonnet 
beginning ‘‘ A flower! a flower!” 

ODE TO THE SEA. 
A Song for the Sea-Son. 


Oh sea! Oh beach! Oh beach! Oh sea! 
I see the beach, the sea I see! 
Bounding along the beach I flee, 
Like Sappho, ery, ‘‘ I come to thee ;”’ 
And, from the steep declivity 
Of beach, I leap into the sea; 
The sea, where the sea serpents be— 
Where eels and lobsters hungrily 
Will shortly gormandize on me! 
— Bethany Guardian. 


A snort cHar dressed up in girls’ clothes, intending to faint in the 
arms of a bashful young Freshman, but making a mistake, deposits his fall- 
ing form on the bosom of a Senior dressed somewhat like the intended vic- 
tim. Senior, after vain attempts to steady the fainting body, and fearful of 
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being found by his classmates in an awkward position, lays the supposed 
female down, and thinking the coast clear, flies—is astonished and grieved 
at the numerous allusions to his lack of gallantry, made next day.—Cornell 


Era. 
How is this for ** euphuistic ?’’— 
** Thy heart is like a frozen lake, 

On whose cold brink I stand ; 

Oh! buckle on my spirit’s skate, 
And take me by the hand, 

And lead, thou loving saint, the way 
To where the ice is thin, 

That it may break beneath my feet 
And let a lover in.”’ —Exz. 

Tue Hamilton Lit. answers a correspondent’s inquiry, in the following 
clear and satisfactory language :—‘‘The metaphysical point you raise is a very 
apt ove, and has attracted the attention of many of the foremost thinkers of 
the age. In reply we would state that the molecular hypothesis of the in- 
finitesimal protoplasmic platitudes, provided that the Hegelian system of 
subdivision of mental possibilities be admitted, is entirely at variance with 
the well established ideas of old Plato, who firmly denied that an essence of 
eons could exist independently. Sensation is superfluously serrated, while 
we most firmly adhere to the old, but sound cosmothetic ideal theory thay 
the cognition of the abracadabra, carried to its legitimate conclusion, re- 
moves the intuitive perceptions to such a diminutive ponderosity that their 
reduction to zero speedily results. If this Kant satisfy you, nothing can.” 

Tue Chronicle gives an account of a Freshman, who defines a cycloid as 
** one of those old fellows that used to live a long time ago, with a big, round 
eye in the middle of their heads.”’ 

Proressor: Does a body weigh most at the poles, or at the equator ? 
Student: Yes, Sir. Professor: Which? Student: It weighs more. 

A Hamirow student says ‘‘ his sister can everlastingly paw ivory, and 
howl like a mule.” 

A BASE BALL match was recently played in a Kansas college, and as the 
men couldn't catch each other out, the nines took turns at innings, played 
all day, and finally decided which beat bythe captains of the two nines play- 
ing a game of seven-up.— McKendree Repository. 

Love in the Indian language is Schimlendamowitchewagin.—Cap and 
Gown. 


A LonG discussion between a young lady and gentleman of the town of 
S——. as to which had the larger mouth, was brought to a close by the 
gentleman saying, ‘‘ Let’s measure."' He knows how differences should be 
settled. —Annalist. 
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A member of the Seniorclass, on being informed that the Jennessee had 
been heard from. replied in blissful ignorance: ‘* Ah, indeed! She has 
gone democratic, I suppose.’’— Chronicle. 


A Junior demonstrating a preposition in regard to ‘‘horse- pow er, * con- 
structed a pulley, and, in order ** to lend enchantment to the view,’’ added 
a picture of a domestic animal similar to the one on which Balaam rode. 
The Professor seeing him, exclaimed,—‘t Come, come, you mustn’t make 
a looking-glass of the blackboard.’’ It is needless to say that the Junior at 
once discontinued his artistic adornments.— Dartmouth. 


Mark Twain says: ‘‘ I have seen slower people than I am—and more 
deliberate people than I am—and even quieter, and more listless, and lazier 


people than Iam. But they were dead.” . 


There is a certain law student at Indiana University who is called ‘‘Ne- 
cessity,’’ because necessity knows no law. 

The chapel. at the hours of singing, resembles a country meetin’ house 
when the leader in the rear toots his horn to get the pitch, and at the same 
time receives the undivided attention of the whole congregation. We have 
doubtless a musical anomaly in the shape of an organ which may well excite 
curiosity, but that is open to examination during the day.—College Argus. 


Prof. Hinrichs to Medical student: ** You have been absent from reci- 
tation in Chemistry for several days; please give an account of your con- 
duct.”" 

Medic: * Sir. I have been too much occupied with professional studies 
to spend time with the speculative sciences."’ 


Prof. precipitates ; color red. 


PERSONALS. 


‘57, McKelway died at Williamston, N. J., March 15th, 1871. 

*68, S. M. Hageman called to a church in Philadelphia 

“69, Mills studying law in St. Louis. 

‘70, Sessions studying law and teaching in Nevada. 

*70, Whitehill at present polling like a Trojan to prepare his first report 
as State Mineralogist. 

‘71, Thomas T. Hill to be married April 6th. 
‘71, Reeve drugging in Brooklyn. 
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LAST WORDS. 


Reader, the XX VIIth volume of the Nassau Lirerary MaGazZine is be- 
fore you. We have no apology to make for it,—it needs none; nor is it 
necessary to pronounce a eulogy over it,—it pronounces its own. The out- 
going corps of editors leave it with pride; favorable criticisms from the 
College press of the country assure them that under their management it 
has lost none of its just reputation abroad, and they hope it has fallen none 
in the estimation it commanded at home. So far from shrinking from criti- 
cism, they invite it; they make no servile ‘* bow’’—they plead not ‘the 
mercy of their critics,’’—‘‘ fawning courtesy ’’ is offensive to them, and 
‘* Turkish salaams”’ foreign to their nature. They make no invidious 
reflections on other college periodicals, nor odious comparisons, but they 
have no reason to fear comparison with any college publication in the 
country. 

We would, in closing, return thanks to our contributors and to our sub- 
seribers ;—the one have furnished the literary matter, the other the money 
that have made the Magazine so grand a success. With the one we have no 
fault to find, with the other none, save a desire that they had been more 
numerous. We owe them both, however, a debt of thanks, and our readers 
owe them a still greater one. 

In retiring from office the present board cannot help expressing their 
gratification that they leave the ‘‘ Lit.”’ in such competent hands. They 
have no fear for the future, but believe it will be worthy of the glorious past- 
Gentlemen of the succeeding board, we welcome you to yoir labors, and 
wish you every success and the highest honor in your work. 

We cannot close without greeting also our new sister—the ‘‘ College 
World.’’ We welcome it also to our field of labor, and desire for it the 
reaching of its highest ideal, the realization of its wildest hopes May the 
** Lit.”’ and the ‘‘ World’ go hand in hand, each yielding to the other its 
true sphere—each treating the other with becoming courtesy and the kind- 
ness due to a sister enterprise. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

With the next number the Nassau Literary Magazine will enter upon its 
twenty-eighth volume. It is not necessary to remind its readers of its career— 
as honorable as long. For forty-three years it has faithfully represented the 
highest interests of the College whose name it bears, exciting in our students 
sober thought by furnishing it a medium of expression and stimulating lite- 
rary activity by giving it an outlet. Those who succeed during the coming 
year to the editorship of this Magazine trust that they have a due sense of 
the responsibility imposed uponthem. They will strive to so conduct it that 
it shall seem not decrepit with age, but in the vigor of full maturity. 
They vill endeavor to make the Nassau Literary Magazine, a worthy repre- 
sentative of an institution so venerable and so famous, and to-day instinct 
as never before w:th the buoyant activity of a progressive age. 

The fact that the College is in the future to be represented by a Fort- 
nightly Paper as well as a Quarterly Magazine, will, however, render neces- 
sary some little change in the mode in which the latter is conducted. Since 
the news that has hitheeto furnished materials for the Olla-podrida, will have 
previously appeared in the ‘* College World,”’ that department of the Maga- 
zine will be much reduced in bulk, and, in fact, form little more than a re- 
capitulation of the events of each quarter. Increased prominence will be 
given to the department relating to our ‘* Exchanges.’* and the regular in- 
troduction of ‘* Book Reviews.’’ ** Editorial Notes,’’ and a department de 
voted to ‘* Science and Art,’’ will constitute features in the Magazine almost 
entirely new. In the view of the Board of Editors recently elected the 
Magazine should, also, be light in its contents, its articles short, and all very 
practical in their bearings, in order to be more widely read and more gen- 
erally appreciated. It is the aim of the Magazine not to carry us back to a 
dust-covered antiquity, but to assist in imbuing us thoroughly with the spirit 
of the present. 

At a recent meeting of the Editorial Board, Professors Shields, Welling 
and Packard, were unanimously elected the committee to judge of the essays 
competing for the prizes, which will be given as heretofore. ‘ Contributions 
must be accompanied by the real names of the authors in sealed envelopes, 
which will be opened only in case the articles are found satisfactory. Articles 
for the June number should be handed in by the Ist of June.) Every undergrad- 
uate, at least should manifest his devotion to his Alma Mater by subscribing for 
both of her organs, the ‘‘Nassau Literary Magazine’ and the *‘College World.” 
Five dollars a year is but a paltry sum to employ in fostering the literary 
tastes of the College. He who refuses to give it, bears witness either to the 
extremest penury or to a degree of parsimony altogether unworthy of a 
Princeton student. We shall strive to continue the present low price of sub- 
scription ($2.00), in order that no one may have the least excuse for not 
aiding us with his subscription. 

N. B. All communications must be addressed to the ‘* Nassau Literary 
Magazine,’ Box 139, Princeton, N. .J. 


EDITORS : 
Clios. W higs. 
Davison Decker. N. J.. C. W. Kase. N. J.. 
O. Roianp, Pa.. W. R. Martix, China. 
J. R. Sivan. Mp., Ricumonp Pearson, N. C., 


J. L. Wiusos, N. J. L. R. Smira, Alabama. 
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